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FOREWORD 


HE ORGANIZING COMMITTEE of the Games of the Xth 
Olympiad fulfils its final obligation by presenting this Official Report 
of its organization of the Games. To allow an event of such perma- 
nent interest to remain only in the memories of participants and observers 
would be to impair the achievement; and it is therefore wise that the prepa- 
ration and circulation of a permanent record are prescribed as part of 


the work of the Committee in connection with the Games. 


The Committee takes pleasure in the performance of this duty, and 
in presenting the result to the International Olympic Committee, the 
National Olympic Committees, the International Sports Federations, and to 
the State of California, whose people bonded themselves for the support 
of the Games. To all these the Committee expresses its gratitude for help- 


ful co-operation. 


In order that the combined magnitude and beauty of the Games of 
1932 may be faithfully represented, it is necessary that the Report be com- 
prehensive and pictorial; and in order that the experience gained in the 
organization of these Games may be of value hereafter, it is necessary that 
the Report be particular. It has been the purpose of the Committee to 
omit nothing which is pertinent and to add nothing which is superfluous. 
It ventures the hope that the Report may be found to approach as nearly 


as possible the ideal thus proposed. 


XtH OLYMPIADE COMMITTEE OF THE GAMES OF 
Los Ancetes, U. S. A. 1932, Lr. 
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FOUNDING OF THE MODERN GAMES 


HE revival of the modern Olympic Games, the first of which were celebrated in 
Athens, in 1896, was due to the idealism and enterprise of Baron Pierre de 
Coubertin, who forsook a political career to devote his energies to the introduction 


of sport into the educational life of the youth of his native country, France. To this end, 


he traveled widely in America and England to study the organization of sport and its 


importance in the activities of the people of those countries. 


It was in 1892 that he first propounded his desire for a new era in international sport. 


At a meeting that year of the Union des Sports Athletiques in France, he made his first 


public announcement as follows: 


“Let us export our oarsmen, our runners, our fencers, into other lands. That is the 


true Free Trade of the future; and the day it is introduced into Europe the cause of Peace 


will have received a new and strong ally. It inspires me to touch upon the further step I 


now propose, and in it I shall ask that the help you have given me hitherto you will extend 


again, so that together we may attempt to realize, upon a basis suitable to the conditions of 


our modern life, the splendid and beneficent task of reviving the Olympic Games.” 


For a time there was no perceptible result, but two years later, a circular to all Athletic 
Associations, pointing out “the necessity to preserve in sport those characteristics of nobility 
and chivalry which have distinguished it in the past, so that it may continue to play the same 
part in the education of the peoples of today as it played so admirably in the days of Ancient 
Greece,” brought together in the Amphitheatre of the Sorbonne, in June, 1894, enough 
delegates from various countries to organize the International Olympic Committee. At this 
meeting Baron de Coubertin proposed that the first Games of the new era be celebrated in 
Athens, which met with the unanimous approval of the newly-formed Committee, thus 


launching the series of Modern Olympiads the Xth of which was celebrated in Los Angeles. 


HonoraBLeE Hersert Hoover 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
HONORARY PRESIDENT OF THE GAMES OF THE XTH OLYMPIAD 
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Baron PIERRE DE COUBERTIN 


FOUNDER AND LIFE HONORARY PRESIDENT OF THE 


OLYMPIC GAMES 


Ange ex press 10M: 


By Baron Pierre de Coubertin, Founder of Modern Olympism 


oo HE main issue in life is not the victory but the fight ; the essential 
is not to have won but to have fought well. To spread these pre- 
cepts is to pave the way for a more valiant humanity, stronger, and con- 
sequently more scrupulous and more generous. These words extend 


across whole domains and form the basis of a healthy and happy philosophy. 


“The Olympic movement gives the world an ideal which reckons with 
the reality of life, and includes a possibility to guide this reality toward the 
great Olympic Idea: “Joie des muscles, culte de la beauté, travail pour le 
service de la famille et de la société ; ces trois éléments unis en un faisceau 


indissoluble.’ 


“May joy and good fellowship reign, and in this manner, may the 
Olympic Torch pursue its way through the ages, increasing friendly under- 
standing among nations, for the good of a humanity always more enthu- 


siastic, more courageous and more pure.” 
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COUNT DE BAILLET-LATOUR 


Organizer of the Modern Games 


<¢ J PROMISED at Prague to discuss this matter and I keep my word so that hence- 
forth no one can ignore it.” The speaker was Count de Baillet-Latour, and the 
meeting referred to was the Olympic Congress held in Prague in 1925, at which 


time he was elected President of the International Olympic Committee. 


The quoted words constitute the opening paragraph of a remarkable document by 
the hand and over the signature of Count de Baillet-Latour, a pronouncement which makes 
its author and modern Olympic history inseparable, because it marked the beginning of 
the first orderly arrangement and organic control of the Olympic movement throughout 


the world. 


In a few hundred words, simply phrased but thoughtfully constructed, embracing all 


of the fundamentals, this document has provided the foundation for what may properly 


be termed the Constitution and Laws governing modern Olympism. By its tenets are the 


Olympic Games organized and administered. Under its sound principles will the ideals 


and purposes of the Games be fostered and protected for the future. If the written word 
is fated to survive the human frailties, then this document and the Games will live as do 


the stones of the mountains. 


Count de Baillet-Latour, President of the International Olympic Committee, carries 
a great weight of responsibility and personifies the self-sacrifice and unselfish devotion to 
the Olympic principles manifested by all members of the International Olympic Committee, 
the many National Olympic Committees, the International Sports Federations and the 


Organizing Committees, on the administrative side of the Olympic movement, and of the 


athletes and other entrants on the competitive side of the movement. 


Count bE Barttet- Latour 


PRESIDENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL OLYMPIC COMMITTEE 
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THe OLYMPIC SOTRUG LURE 


HE INTERNATIONAL OLYMPIC COMMITTEE is the central world-governing 
body to the extent that it “directs the rules of the Games, draws up the general 
programme and decides the qualifications of the amateur athletes chosen to take 
part ; settles the place where each Olympiad is to be celebrated, its Executive Committee 


constituting the Jury of Honor during the Games.” 


In each Olympic country there is a National Olympic Committee which joins the 
Sports Associations of that country in qualifying its competitors for the Games. 
These committees enforce the decisions of the Jury of Honor and organize the financing, 
transport, housing, and general management of the teams. The National Olympic Com- 
mittee of a country also has the responsibility, when the Games are awarded to its country, 
of providing the facilities and of organizing and managing the Games (except for technical 
administration) or it may delegate its duties and authorities so to do to a special Organiz- 
ing Committee, which shall thereupon assume these responsibilities, thus eliminating the 


National Olympic Committee from such matters. 


Each of the authorized Olympic sports is governed by an International Federation. 
These Federations have branches for their sport in all Olympic countries, and they make 
the rules for their sport (in keeping with the amateur definition as prescribed by the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee), decide the programme of their sport jointly with the Execu- 
tive Committee of the International Olympic Committee, control all sports equipment, and 
administer the technical side of the events, appoint the Ground Judges (officials) and the 


Judges of Appeal, and deal finally with all complaints. 


Thus, we have the International Olympic Committee surrounded by the National 
Olympic Committees and the International Sports Federations, the three groups constituting 
the self-perpetuating structure of world-wide control of the Olympic movement. These 
groups meet periodically in what is known as the Olympic Congress to settle questions put 
in the Agenda by the International Olympic Committee for improvement of the procedures. 
These Congresses afford the opportunity of hearing from the Organizing Committee of the 


country in which the Games are being held as to the adequacy of its plans and preparations. 


The Olympic Congresses, by means of their representatives among the nations, in 
collaboration with the National Olympic Committees, strive to play their part by urging 
in every possible way the physical development of youth and the culture of sport, so that 
respective discipline and the spirit of sportsmanship will lead to peace, unity and happiness 


among the different groups, as among the different peoples. 


INTERNATIONAL OLYMPIC COMMITTEE 


eae . BARON PIERRE DE COUBERTIN 
LIFE HONORARY PRESIDENT OF THE OLYMPIC GAMES 


FOUNDER . 


PRESIDENT 


SECRETARY . 


ARGENTINE 
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AUSTRALIA 
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THE GAMES OF THE XTH OLYMPIAD 


HE GAMES of the Xth Olympiad have come and gone. They are now 


a page of history. To us who were participants in their activities, their 


memories are still very real and vivid, memories of a splendid spectacle, 
splendidly staged, splendidly acted. 


But in a very short while these memories will lose their sharpness. They will 
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be softened, and as time passes they will gradually become merged into a recol- 
lection almost dreamlike, as of a ship that passes in the night. And as this dream- 


like picture recurs to us in future times, proudly shall we participants recall our 
participation and as proudly shall we say, “Of all this was I a part.” 

This volume is prepared by, and primarily for, the participants in this quad: 
rennial celebration of the modern prototype of the ancient Grecian festival. These 


are not alone the young men and young women who actually competed in the 
events. Among the participants in the Olympiad are the members of the National 


Olympic Committee of each entered country, the representatives of the Interna- 


tional Federations governing the technical administration of the fourteen Sports, 
the members of the International Olympic Committee, which is the central world- 


governing body of modern Olympism, and the Organizing Committee with its 


managerial personnel. 


These are the members of the modern Olympic family, whose influence is 


spreading over the five continents and affecting the sentiments of millions. Not 


all the members of the named groups could be here for the celebration of the Games 


but all had their share in bringing about the celebration. Forty nations actually 


sent their representatives, to sustain the flame of the Olympic Torch and to carve 
again in imperishable form the inspiring Olympic doctrine of good sportsmanship 


and peace and better understanding among the peoples of the earth. 


To us the matter is one of reverential sentiment. We make this statement 


without fear of those who may scoff at such an idea in this materialistic age. Senti- 


ment, moulded from the finest of human emotions, rests at the very foundation 


of the Olympic movement. Sentiment achieved the glorious success of the Games 


of the Xth Olympiad. Sentiment sustained the whole Olympic family in carrying 


on, in a period of world-wide economic depression and political strife, and even 


at the cost of extreme self-sacrifice, in the determination to make the Games of 
the Xth Olympiad an outstanding success. 
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It must be remembered that the Olympic movement has no form of established 
financial subsidy. The talents of competitors, the labor of officials, and the efforts 
of all are given without hope of reward other than the honor which they may bring 
to their country, to their sport, and to themselves. 

The story of the success of the Games of the Xth Olympiad is carved in the 
depths of a dark abyss of world depression. But the spirit of Olympism has illum- 
inated that abyss, and those who came to the Games from all the far corners of 
the earth have taken home with them something of a new hope engendered by a 
finer understanding of and a more intimate friendship for their fellow man, regard- 
less of race or creed. 

We who are writing this chronicle are members of the Organizing Committee 
in the city in which the Games were held. It is natural that we should be proud 
of the credit that has come to our Country, to our State and to our City from the 
success of this great international event. It is our purpose here, however, to 
record the simple but important fact that our own efforts amount to but a smali 
part of the whole story. 

With vision and pardonable ambition, Los Angeles sought the award of the 
Games, by the International Olympic Committee, twelve years before the year of 
the Xth Olympiad. The city’s request was granted three years later. The child 
of modern Olympism was born in Europe, and nourished there by the leading 


Olympic countries, whose ministrations to the well-being and growth of the child 


could more easily be applied until it should have that strength that comes with 


maturity. Our hope to secure the Games was not more audacious than was the 
courageous decision of the young Olympic giant to leave the regions with which 
he had become so familiar and to travel great distances to a new Olympia. 

With the award of the Games to a city on the far western shore of the North 
American Continent, at the very border of the waters of the Pacific, the Olympic 
family undertook an effort that was destined to tax its spirit to the utmost. Los 
Angeles fully understood and deeply appreciated this fact, and prepared to do her 
part in such a manner as to merit the confidence that had been shown. 

The record of our city’s conception of its responsibility, and of its prepara- 
tions from beginning to end, discloses one fundamental and guiding principle, 
which was to adhere strictly to the Olympic ideals and to make such contributions 
in its organization of the Games as would strengthen and perpetuate those ideals. 
Not a single note of commercialism was allowed to permeate the consummation 
of the task. 

In the years 1930 and 1931, when the ugly head of depression loomed up 


before the eyes of all, Los Angeles could have retrenched in her broad programme: 
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of preparations, without neglecting any of her specific Olympic obligations. It was 
determined, however, that preparations should continue as scheduled, to the end 
that everything should be as nearly perfect as possible for the celebration of the 
Games, even though general participation of the nations was doubtful and liberal 
patronage by a financially depressed public hardly to be expected. 

These things are frankly stated as a testimonial to the Olympic spirit and an 
explanation of what it did for our city. We were inspired by the confidence the 
Olympic nations had placed in us and we knew intimately, day by day, the great 


struggles being made by the Olympic organizations throughout the world to honor 
our city by their presence and their participation. 

What insufferable ingrates we should have been to conceive our responsibility 
other than we did. That, perhaps, is the great beauty of it all, the inspiration that 
comes to individuals, organizations, cities and entire peoples, who once have a 
definite contact with the principles and ideals of Olympism. 

One and all have been kind enough to bestow great praise upon Los Angeles 
for her complete and thoughtful preparations for the Games and for their admin- 
istration. That is all deeply appreciated but, after all, does it mean so much after 
one has sat in the stand and watched a youth who has been for years preparing 
body and mind at great self-sacrifice, who has yielded his annual holidays for 
several years in order to obtain a leave of ten weeks’ absence from his employment, 
who has parted from friends and family and traveled half way round the world, 
carrying in his heart the honor of his country — to see this boy at the end of it all 
come struggling down the track, giving the utmost that is in him, and facing 
defeat with a smile. 

Such boys challenge the spirit and soul of any city or nation and that chal- 
lenge well met is certainly none too much as a return. 

When, in the Opening Ceremony of the Games, the Parade of Nations came 


down the track, until some two thousand participants from forty different countries 
had received the acclaim of the tumultuous crowd, few among the spectators knew 
the story of self-sacrifice that lay behind that scene. 

By their presence within her walls Los Angeles has been honored as have 


few cities, and this honor was accentuated by the condition of the times in which 


the event occurred. Therefore, Los Angeles desires here and now to record her 


deep appreciation of the distinction thus conferred upon her, and in this we feel 


that we are expressing also the sentiments of the people of the State of California 


and of the United States of America. 


776 B. C.—1932 A. D.:--THE GREAT SEQUOIAS 
THE REDWOOD TREES OF CALIFORNIA ARE THE ONLY LIVING THINGS WHICH WERE ALIVE 
IN THE DAYS OF THE ANCIENT OLYMPIC GAMES 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE GAMES OF THE 
XTH OLYMPIAD 


T IS the desire of goveruing Olympic bodies that this Report be a chronicle of 
the entire history of the organization of the Games of the Xth Olympiad. We 
shall therefore confine ourselves to the facts and take no editorial license other 


than endeavor to arrange the facts in narrative form, as interestingly as possible, 


continuing to serve the principal objective, which is to be informative. 


The Olympic Protocol provides for what is known as the Organizing Com- 


mittee, to which is given full responsibility for the organization and general admin- 


istration of each celebration of the Games. In the Los Angeles Games, the Xth 
Olympiade Committee of the Games of Los Angeles U. S. A. 1932 Ltd. was the 
Organizing Committee. The entire Olympic family has become well acquainted 


with this organization during the four years of its work. Few know, however, of the 


events occurring since 1920 which led up to, and had an important part in, the 


creation subsequently of the Organizing Committee. These events, and the men 


associated with them, were in fact the foundation upon which the preparations for 
the Games of the Xth Olympiad finally rested. 


In the year 1919 there was formed in Los Angeles, at the instance of the 


publishers of the daily newspapers of the city, the California Fiestas Association, 
for the purpose of reviving the old Spanish fiestas typical of the history and atmos- 
phere of our State and City. 

In preparing for this undertaking, it became obvious almost immediately that 
the contemplated project could not proceed without there first being provided the 
facilities of a stadium. Thus it was that the plan was first approached, for what 


later became the Los Angeles Memorial Colosseum, now known to the Olympic 
world as the Olympic Stadium. 


The California Fiestas Association was dissolved in 1920 and its members 


subsequently formed the Community Development Association. This organization 


was incorporated as a non-profit association, with an allowed maximum of twenty- 


one members and directors. Its personnel consisted of outstanding leaders in the 


civic and business life of the community. The Association immediately engaged in a 


joint plan with the governments of the city and county of Los Angeles under which 


it financed and erected the Los Angeles Memorial Colosseum in Exposition Park, 
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PERISTYLE AND EXCAVATION FOR STADIUM BOWL, 1922 


and agreed to administer the structure for a period of years, at the end of which time 
the structure would pass to the city and county of Los Angeles, jointly, together with 
all revenues derived from its usage, in excess of the cost of maintenance and im- 
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provements, and the carrying on of the stated purposes of the Association. 

For several years there had been a growing consciousness in local sports cir- 
cles of the possibility of holding the Olympic Games in Los Angeles. At a meeting 
of the California Fiestas Association held November 26, 1919, Maximilian F. 
Ihmsen, one of the directors, presented the suggestion that later resulted in the 
first formal application by the City of Los Angeles to the International Olympic 


EXPOSITION 


Committee for the award of the Games. 
The then President of the Association, William May Garland, had planned to 
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ABANDONED HORSERACING 


MAYNARD MCFIE A. M. CHAFFEY EDWARD D. LYMAN 
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COLOSSEUM BUILDING AND ADMINISTRATION COMMITTEE 
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THE STADIUM TAKES FORM 


sojourn with his family in Europe in the summer of 1920. He agreed to visit the 
Games at Antwerp and present to the proper Olympic body such official invitations 
as might be prepared. When Mr. Garland left for Europe he carried with him the 
official invitation of the City of Los Angeles, of the County of Los Angeles, of the 
State of California, and of the Community Development Association, with expres- 
sions from leading civic organizations. He also took with him plans for the pro- 


jected stadium and data concerning the natural attractiveness of Los Angeles as a 
city in which to hold the Games. 


Upon his arrival in Antwerp, Mr. Garland was introduced to the International 
Olympic Committee, then in session, and presented his documents and orally urged 
an award to Los Angeles. He was very courteously received by the Committee and 


COMPLETED IN 1923 WITH 75,000 SEATS 
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was informed that although the Games of the VIIIth Olympiad (Paris, 1924) had 
been definitely awarded and a tentative commitment made for the [Xth Olympiad 
(Amsterdam, 1928), the invitation of Los Angeles would be given every considera- 
tion in respect to future awards. 

It should be stated that Baron Pierre de Coubertin, founder, and now Life 
Honorary President of the Olympic Games, who was in these earlier years President 
of the International Olympic Committee, evidenced a strong personal support of 
the invitation of Los Angeles. Baron de Coubertin some years previously had 
visited California and the State had won for itself a warm place in his heart and 
his esteem. Thus it may fairly be said that Baron de Coubertin was the first man 
to begin moulding what has since become a world-wide Olympic friendship for 
Los Angeles and California, for which this commonwealth will ever be most 
grateful. 

Following the meeting at Antwerp, Mr. Garland was honored by being elected 
to membership by the International Olympic Committee as one of the three rep- 
resentatives for the United States of America. This post Mr. Garland has since 
held, and throughout the years he has attended virtually all meetings of the Com- 
mittee and is at this time the senior member for the United States. 

At the meeting of the International Olympic Committee in Rome in 1923, 
Mr. Garland formally suggested consideration of the award of the Games of the 
Xth Olympiad to the United States for the year 1932. His colleagues unanimously 
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and enthusiastically gave a rising vote of endorsement to the suggestion. There 
immediately followed a similar action designating the city of Los Angeles spe- 
cifically for the honor of the Xth Olympiad. 

The award proved to be inspirational to Los Angeles. The Memorial Colos- 
seum had just been finished by the Community Development Association, and im- 
mediately other civic and private organizations, and the populace itself, became 
Olympically minded with a splendid realization of the responsibility that lay ahead 
through the award of the Games to the city. 

An early result of this spirit was the construction of the Olympic Auditorium 
as a private enterprise, to be operated in behalf of suitable sports in the intervening 
years, but with the definite objective of the structure becoming a useful facility in 
the Games. It will now be recalled that all of the weightlifting, boxing, and wrest- 
ling competitions were held in this Auditorium. 

Privately owned country clubs were inspired to expand their plans for polo and 
other equestrian sports, and as a consequence of this movement the Riviera Country 
Club later provided a magnificent site for the equestrian sports of the Games. 

Several athletic clubs with complete facilities were developed subsequent to 
the award of the Games and the City government expanded its playground and 
recreational facilities and equipment. All of these developments laid the founda- 
tion upon which the Organizing Committee later assumed its great task. 

The Community Development Association, through its stadium project and 
its efforts in securing the Games, became logically the organization to contemplate 
most seriously the responsibilities that are those of an Organizing Committee. But 
the Association realized that little could or should be done until after the Games of 
the [Xth Olympiad in Amsterdam (1928), and during the four years that followed 
the award of the Games in 1923 it therefore devoted itself to numerous other civic 
projects of major importance to the community. 

In 1927 the Community Development Association took the first step in prep- 
aration for the Games by presenting to the Legislature of the State of California the 
necessity of financial aid from the State. This resulted in the passage of a measure 
generally known as the California Olympiad Bond Act of 1927. The principal 


provisions of this Act were (1) for the issuance and sale of State bonds in the sum 


of one million dollars, to yield a fund to be administered specifically in behalf of 
the expenses of preparing for and the holding of the Games of the Xth Olympiad; 
and (2) the creation of the California Olympiad Commission of five members to 
administer the fund to the “Olympiad Corporation” mentioned in the Act, which 
corporation, under the words of the Act, was contemplated and designed to 


become what is known under the Olympic Protocol as the Organizing Committee. 
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The California Olympiad Bond Act of 1927 involved an amendment to the 
constitution of the State of California. It was necessary, therefore, that the same 
be approved by the voters of the State at the ensuing general election, to be held 
November 6, 1928. 

The Community Development Association realized that the work of present- 
ing this question to the voters would constitute the first major Olympic activity. It 
therefore decided to incorporate under the laws of California a non-profit associa- 
tion which would meet the requirements of the Olympic Protocol for an Organizing 
Committee as well as to become the “Olympiad Corporation” contemplated in the 
wording of the Act. 

On February 10, 1928, such a corporation was formed and became the Or- 
ganizing Committee, legally known as the Xth Olympiade Committee of the Games 
of Los Angeles U. S. A. 1932 Ltd., a title evolved through correspondence with 
Count de Baillet-Latour, President of the International Olympic Committee. The 
membership of the Organizing Committee was as follows: 


Russell H. Ballard 
Dr. Frank F. Barham 
Harry J. Bauer 
Frank J. Belcher, Jr. 
Arthur S. Bent 

EK. Manchester Boddy 
William A. Bowen 

F. W. Braun 

H. B. R. Briggs 

A. M. Chaffey 


Harry Chandler 

Louis M. Cole 
Edward A. Dickson 
Zack J. Farmer 
Herbert Fleishhacker 
William May Garland 
R. B. Hale 

D. A. Hamburger 
William F. Humphrey 


Dr. Robert A. Millikan 
Henry S. MacKay, Jr. 
Maynard McFie 

Henry S. McKee 
Henry M. Robinson 
LeRoy Sanders 

Paul Shoup 

C. C. Teague 

Walter K. Tuller 


Fred W. Kiesel G. G. Young 


Early in 1928 the Organizing Committee decided that its major activities in 
that year would be to secure a favorable vote by the people of the State on the 
financing plan previously referred to, and to make a study of the Olympic organism 
as it might be disclosed at the Games of the [Xth Olympiad at Amsterdam. 

It is proper at this point to set forth the basic policies established by the 
Organizing Committee for the carrying out of its task. 

It was necessary, first, for the Committee to decide upon the type of organ- 
ization that would be built and enlarged upon from time to time, to assume the 
manifold departmental activities incident, first, to complete preparations for the 
Games, and second, for their actual management and administration. It was recog- 


nized immediately that responsibility automatically rested with the Committee and 
would rest there in the last analysis. The great number and complexity of major 


ORGANIZATION OF THE GAMES 


requirements in respect to active preparations, and the innumerable important de- 
tails, constituted a formidable picture of effort and responsibility. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, the task was of such dimensions as to dictate 
the necessity for a carefully selected, closely-knitted, and highly efficient executive 
staff, upon whom would be placed the entire responsibility of the work, guided by 


the fundamental policies of the Committee and under constant liaison between the 
Committee and such staff. 

The Committee realized that a simple but strong formula of procedure, which 
should at once provide protection to the Committee in its responsibility to the 
community and the world-wide Olympic family and at the same time not constitute 
an interference in the effectiveness of the work of the staff, was advisable. The 


Committee chose from among its own membership one of its Directors, Zack J. 
Farmer, and appointed him General Manager, and to him also was affixed the 


established Olympic title of General Secretary. 
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In the spring of 1928 the General Secretary instituted a campaign to effect 
a favorable vote by the people of the State of California on the million dollar bond 
issue. Later in that year the Committee sent the General Secretary to Amsterdam, 
where he made a careful study of the organization of the Games and made the 
initial contacts with the various Olympic groups which were to become so import- 
ant later in carrying on his work so far from the seats of the various governing 
Olympic bodies. Several weeks were spent in Amsterdam, where the fullest co- 
operation was extended by the Dutch Committee, its President, Baron Schimmel- 
penninck van der Oye, and the General Secretary, Major G. van Rossem. 

Mr. Garland attended the Games at Amsterdam in his capacity as President 
of the Organizing Committee and as senior member of the International Olympic 
Committee for the United States. 

In Amsterdam the Olympic officials were intensely busy preparing for the 
Games, and this precluded as intensive a survey of organization as had been hoped 
for, although the surface examination and general observations made proved later 
to be invaluable. 

The Games of the [Xth Olympiad were an outstanding success. During the 
years of their organization the Dutch Committee brought into tangible form what 
had become almost a lost record of procedure in the organization of previous 
Games. As a consequence of the great fidelity of the Dutch Commitee to Olympic 
principles and an appreciation of the seriousness of its task, an organization record 
was established that could well be taken as a basis upon which to build for 
the Games of the Xth Olympiad. In this connection, it is a fact that each 
Olympiad, through the spirit of co-operation of all branches of the Olympic family, 
has profited from the experiences of preceding Games and has contributed to the 
work of succeeding Games. 

While in Amsterdam the General Secretary recognized in Major G. van 
Rossem, General Secretary of the Dutch Committee and a veteran of many previous 
Olympiads, one of the best informed of students of Olympic law and practice. 
Therefore, in his first work of getting the full dimensions of the task ahead, the 
General Secretary arranged to have Major van Rossem visit Los Angeles for a period 
of several months in 1929 and 1930. 

This visit proved to be of great fundamental value, effecting a definite con- 
necting link between the Games of Amsterdam and those to be held in Los Angeles, 
just as it is hoped that the Games of Los Angeles will form a contributory 
link with the coming Games of Berlin, and so on, through the years, evolving 
into a tangible, progressive movement for the organization of the Games in 


the Olympiads to come. 
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In the election of November 6, 
1928, the people of the State of Califor- 
nia overwhelmingly voted their approval 
of the Olympiad Bond Act, thus definite- 


ly recording the Olympic spirit of the 


State and the intention to meet all the ob- 


ligations imposed in the award of the 
Games, and giving assurance of complete 


physical preparation and hospitality. It 


is interesting here to note that while it 
was thought at the time that considerably 
more financing would be required, the 
Committee ultimately managed to carry 
through the entire project of the Games 
without any form of financial contribu- 
tion or subsidy other than the money 
yielded by the bond issue. 
WILLIAM MAY GARLAND SIGNING During 1928 the General Secre- 
BEE ANY TATE tary set the nucleus of the executive or- 
ganization that was to follow. With two secretarial assistants, he carried on the 
work of the Committee until December, 1929, when the first steps of staff expan- 
sion were taken, following which the organization grew steadily as the respective 
departmental activities were established in the chronological order that had pre- 
viously been arranged. 

The Games were to be held on the shores of the Pacific Ocean for the first 
time in the history of the ancient or modern Olympic eras. This fact precipi- 
tated the first major problem, involving the ability of participating nations to 
meet a greater cost than they had been accustomed to, as well as the extended 
length of time participating athletes would have to be away from home. Here- 
tofore the majority of nations had been able to participate with comparative 
ease and with a minimum of expense, through the holding of the Games in 
Europe. 

At this time the world generally was in a comparatively prosperous condition, 
but the new problem was still a formidable one. The first effort, therefore, was to 
capture the confidence of Olympic nations in behalf of Los Angeles by a con- 
vincing demonstration of the determination that every possible aid would be 
given participating nations, and that the preparations would be of such magni- 


tude as to warrant every effort toward participation. 
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It was necessary that the Olympic Committees in all countries should be 
brought as close as possible to the pulsations of the Olympic city during the years 
of advance preparations. To accomplish this it was decided that the first organized 
department should be the Press Department, to serve as a bureau of information 
to Olympic groups as well as a news disseminating agency for the World Press. 

The Press Department was organized in December, 1929, and immediately 
instituted what probably was the first systematic world news service during the 
preparatory period of an Olympiad. The Department extended its news service to 
reach all Olympic groups regularly, and this method of constantly spreading the 
news of the preparations going forward in Los Angeles accomplished the purpose 
of bringing the nations closer to the Olympic city in respect to their interest in the 
forthcoming Games, and of increasing that interest, and thus assisted the National 
Olympic Committee in each country in its ultimate arrangements for the participa- 
tion of its athletes. The Press Department later directed the constructive publicity 
that preceded and accompanied the sale of tickets of admission to the public; and 
its final activity was, logically, that of rendering co-operative service to the great 
number of correspondents who came to Los Angeles to report the Games through 
the World Press. 

On the first of February, 1930, invitations were sent by the Organizing Com- 
mittee to all countries in general, inviting their participation in the Games of the 
Xth Olympiad. In countries where there was a National Olympic Committee 
the document was transmitted to that Committee through the senior member of 
the International 
Olympic Committee 


for that country, or 
direct to the Com- 
mittee in the absence 
of an International 
Olympic Committee 
member, and in the 
case of countries 
having no official 
Olympic connection 


the document was 
transmitted through 


that country’s repre- 
sentative at Wash- 


ington. In addition 


INTERNATIONAL OLYMPIC COMMITTEE IN SESSION, OLYMPIC 
CONGRESS, BERLIN, 1930 
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to this procedure, the State Department at Washington transmitted an official com- 
munication to the United States Ambassador or similar representative in each 
country, requesting him to call to the attention of the government to which he was 
accredited the fact that invitations had been issued by the Organizing Committee of 
the Games of the Xth Olympiad inviting that country’s participation in the event. 

Immediately following the dispatch of the invitations, the attention of the 
Committee turned to the forthcoming Olympic Congress, to be held in Ber- 
lin, in May, 1930. This Congress, which 
is held in a designated city approximately two 


years before the Games of each Olympiad, con- 


sists, first, of a series of executive sessions of 
the International Olympic Committee and the 
various International Sports Federations, for 


the consideration of matters coming within 
their particular authority, after which these 
groups consolidate, with the delegates sent 


from the National Committee in each coun- 
try, into the general Olympic Congress, 
where decisions are made on all matters per- 
taining to the forthcoming Games that have 
arisen subsequent to the last preceding cele- 
bration. 

One of the principal purposes of the Con- 
gress is to hear and consider the report on prep- 
arations by the Organizing Committee for the 

C. YOUNG, FORMER GOVERNOR OF — § forthcoming Games. This is wisely provided 
F eGIeHATION for in order that the Olympic organizations 

may, at a sufficiently early date, learn definitely 

that the Olympic city has properly and fully undertaken its task, giving warrant 
of success, or subject itself to decision of the Congress in the failure of such war- 
ranty. The Organizing Committee of the Xth Olympiad, therefore, crystallized all 
of its plans for adequate preparations in as definite a manner as possible so far in 
advance of the Games. A complete report was prepared and submitted to the Con- 
gress, through the International Olympic Committee, and this report was aug- 
mented by an exhibit of photographs, architects’ designs, motion picture records of 


stadiums and other facilities in Los Angeles, and a budget of costs for traveling 


expenses of the participating groups, with plans for the housing, feeding, local 
transportation, entertainment, and so forth, of the athletes and officials while in 
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Los Angeles, together with the tentative programme and arrangement of events as 
provided for under the Protocol. 

The Committee realized, from the beginning of its task, that the proper 
housing, cuisine, and general accommodations for the athletes while in Los Angeles 
were matters of paramount importance. It was felt that the particular needs of 
the athletes under training called for a special housing arrangement, departing 
from hotels or similar types of existing facilities characteristic of all urban cen- 
ters. In its research of this subject the Committee decided upon the Olympic 
Village plan, which later was to become an outstanding feature of the Games. 
Exceeding the requirements under the Olympic Protocol, the Committee, in a 
further effort to reduce the costs for participants, decided to offer all of the 
facilities and advantages of the Olympic Village to the participants on a basis of 
charges considerably less than actual cost. A rate of two dollars per day was 
fixed for each Village occupant toward the cost of his housing, dining service, local 
transportation, entertainment and general care. 

This charge, together with the reduced transportation rate, made it possible 
for the Committee to submit in its report to the Congress a suggested budget of five 
hundred dollars or less for each participant from European shores, covering his 
journey to Los Angeles, his stay in the city for thirty days, and his return home, 
as against preliminary estimates by various countries averaging as high as fifteen 
hundred dollars. 

The Congress immediately observed, through the report of the Organizing 
Committee, that Los Angeles already had taken such steps as would solve the big- 
gest problems facing the participating countries. The report was enthusiastically 
received and had the effect of inspiring complete confidence in the preparations of 
the Olympic city and stimulated the determination of the delegates to return to their 
respective countries and win national support for liberal participation. 

The suggested man-unit budget of costs for each country, and the Olympic 
Village plan, as disclosed in the report, created great interest in the Congress. It 
was difficult for the members to believe that the Organizing Committee was prepared 
to build an entirely new, specially designed, and completely equipped international 
“city” for the sole use of athletes and officials participating in the Games. The cost 
was obviously so great as to exceed very materially the total income to be derived 
from the nominal charge proposed for each resident. 

The problems of meeting the special requirements of various nationalities, 
and of insuring the exclusive and disciplinary type of accommodation found in the 
past to be necessary in the training period for the teams, were so well known as 
to be considered insurmountable. It was recognized that the plan involved actual 
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fulfillment of one of the most fundamental ideas or ideals incorporated in the 
founding of the modern Games, but there had been no previous demonstration 
in history of the feasibility of “bringing the nations together to share a common 
life under a single roof.” 

The delicacy as well as the magnitude of the plan suggested by the Organizing 
Committee made a deep impression upon the Congress. It is amazing that the 
Congress, composed of men of practical experience in matters affected by the plan, 
so promptly and unanimously adopted the Village plan. That action of the Con- 
gress appears to the now more experienced Organizing Committee of Los Angeles 
as having been a naive expression of confidence by men who had reasons to be 
doubtful of something that they hoped could be achieved but which possessed all 
the elements of failure. Perhaps, too, the Organizing Committee had a child-like 
faith that the Olympic doctrine would surmount the obstacle of international doubt 
naturally to be expected upon the launching of such a plan. It may truly be said, 
therefore, that the members of the Olympic Congress in Berlin joined with the 
Organizing Committee of Los Angeles, through adoption of the Olympic Village 
plan, in a test of the strength of the Olympic doctrine and in a determination to 
show the world that Olympism as an instrument for physical and cultural advance- 
ment is impregnable to the prosaic prejudices of race or creed. 

The Congress officially designated the period for the Games of the Xth Olym- 
piad to be July 30 to August 14, inclusive, 1932. 5 

Before departing for the Berlin Congress, the General Secretary prepared an 
anticipatory budget of all operations which, together with the proposed report to 
the Congress, was approved by the Organizing Committee. This action of the Com- 
mittee was the “casting of the die” in its assumption of responsibility for the com- 
munity which had been awarded the Games, and laid the foundation for the Execu- 
tive Staff to carry out the entire programme of preparations in continuous motion, 
following the Congress. 

Governor C. C. Young, of the State of California, previous to the Congress, 
had appointed the California Olympiad Commission provided for under the Cali- 
fornia Olympiad Bond Act, for the purpose of administering the State fund to the 
Organizing Committee and of co-operating with the Committee in carrying out the 
purposes for which the fund had been provided. This Commission held its 
first meeting October 12, 1929. The members of the California Olympiad 


Commission were the following: 


William May Garland — Louis B. Mayer John C. Porter 
William F. Humphrey Malcolm McNaghten Warren B. Bovard 
(Deceased 1930) 
Thus, in the summer of 1930, upon his return from the Congress, the General 
Secretary immediately proceeded with the appointment of an Executive Organiza- 
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tion, filling one position after another as the months elapsed and the burden of 
the work required it. 
The Executive Council of five was formed of heads of several departments. Its 


members were: 


Zack J. Farmer Gwynn Wilson H. O. Davis 
William M. Henry J. F. Mackenzie 


There has been liberal comment regarding the character and efficiency of the 
organization of the Games. The principle of the Executive Council, together with 
the type of men comprising it, probably was most responsible for this. 

The Executive Council laid the foundation for all departments before they 
were organized, later selecting their personnel and furnishing the working form- 
ule. All plans and policies emanated from this Council, and as the many depart- 
ments came into existence their work was guided by the Council up to, and includ- 
ing, the period of the Games, the Council consummating the post Games work and 
concluding their activities with the preparation of this Report. 

The manager of the Press Department, W. M. Creakbaum, closely associated 
himself with all activities in order that informative reports might go forward 
regularly to the Olympic world during the period of preparations. 

Following the formation of the Executive Council the Organizing Committee 
appointed a Control Committee composed of three of its members, as follows: 


Harry J. Bauer Frederick W. Braun Maynard McFie 


Subsequently, another member, LeRoy Sanders, was added. 

The Control Committee assumed the very important responsibility of acting 
as liaison between the Executive Organization, which had been given full authority 
to proceed, and the Organizing Committee, which was responsible for the acts of 


the Executive Organization. 
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The Control Committee met regularly, throughout the period of intensive 
preparations, in the office of the General Secretary, and thus kept itself constantly 
informed through the Executive Council of the work of the Executive Organization, 
and of the status of the budget, which the General Secretary had undertaken from 
the beginning and which, because of the many flexible items thereon, required con- 
stant and careful balancing as the preparations matured or assumed definite pro- 
portions. The Control Committee also acted as a clearing house for suggestions 
emanating from the Executive Organization and the Organizing Committee and 
constituted at all times a well informed and sound court of final decision on any 
debatable questions. 

This plan made it possible for the Organizing Committee to confine itself to 
fundamentals and at the same time enabled the Executive Organization to proceed 
without delays, providing for all concerned a feeling of security as to the correctness 
of the course being followed in all matters. 

From the beginning of its work the Executive Organization functioned also 
under another important principle of operation. An internationally known firm 
of Certified Public Accountants was appointed to keep the books and all other 
financial records. Mr. William A. Bowen, a member of the Organizing Committee, 
acted as Legal Counsel. 

The work of the Executive Organization, insofar as it involved commitments 
in any form, received, on the one hand, preliminary examination, advice and deci- 
sion by Legal Counsel and, on the other hand, independent recording and account- 
ing in respect to all receipts and expenditures of money. 

Comprehensive systems and strict rules were established by the Executive 
Council to effect constant control by the accountants and legal counsel in respect 
to all matters properly coming under their purview. 

Early in the work careful study was given to the complexities of the problem 
of adequate insurance. Many different types of property and forms of activity 

required the protection of insurance in the interests of the 


yarticipants as well as of the Organizing Committee and of 
] S g 


other corporate and governmental entities involved, includ- 
ing the interests of spectators at the Games. As a conse- 


quence, a most thorough and complete line of insurance was 


effected which adequately protected the interests of all con- 


cerned in the Games. 


In order to facilitate arrangements between the Organiz- 


ing Committee and the representatives of each nation the 


Organizing Committee, acting under the Protocol, arranged 
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appointment of an Attaché, native to that country but resident in Los Angeles, and 
acquainted with the language and customs of that country. In some instances the 
resident consul was selected. The Attachés served an important purpose following 
the arrival of the delegations, by acting as liaisons between the managements of 
the teams and the various departments of the Games organization. They also 
arranged many entertainments for athletes and officials through the various foreign: 
societies in Los Angeles. 

Up to this point in this chronicle, it has been the intent to present a simple 
outline picture of the fundamental elements underlying the organization of the 
Games. In succeeding pages, the chronicle will become departmentalized under 
various subject heads and in greater detail. 

As a matter of policy minutia have been purposely omitted wherever poss 
in order to prevent the text from becoming confusing. Considerable detail 
course, will be found in some subjects where it is felt a purpose is served. In some 
instances, where the average reader might expect to find intensive detail but where 
it is absent, such detail has been omitted, for the reason that it is felt that while 
it might be interesting it would be misleading in respect to future Olympiads 
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GLORIOUS BUT UNNAMED 


HROUGH the several months immediately preceding the Games there grew an 


ever-increasing organization of departmental workers until, at the height of the 


Celebration, several thousand men and women, under scores of classifications, were 


working loyally day and night for the success of the Games of the Xth Olympiad. These 
individuals were the inseparable links of the great organization chain that carried the stress 
and strain of the task without a break, and to a happy conclusion. 

The Management of the Games had laid the plans and effected the formule. Upon 
this final organization rested the responsibility of the fulfillment of the myriad plans and 


hopes of the Management. 


It is impossible to give in this Report the names of this army of true Olympians. 
Representatives of the World Press, visiting spectators and Olympic officials have com- 
mented generously on the efficiency, on the thoughtfulness, and on the courtesy of the 
ticket seller, the gate keeper, the usher, the guard, the Village attendant, the police officer, 
and of all who made up this host of loyal servants to the celebration of the Games of the 


Xth Olympiad and to the principles and ideals of Olympism. 


All of this reached a glorious climax through the mass spirit of the spectators and 
those directly or indirectly connected, in whatever capacity, with the celebration of the 


Games. 


Sensitive writers have called it “a spiritual something that permeated the atmosphere.” 
The chroniclers of this Report feel themselves unequal to express a proper tribute or to 
interpret competently the thoughts of others on this subject. But we feel certain that this 


unnamed army of workers, if they could be heard, would all say: 


“We were honored in the privilege of participating in the Games.” 
This, then, shall be our tribute: 


The disclosure of an unselfish spirit of devotion to an unselfish ideal. 
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SPORTS BOOKLETS AND BULLETINS 


HE Games of the Xth Olympiad were to be held in Los Angeles many 

| thousands of miles from the fountain heads of Olympic authority. One of the 

YACHTING i : first duties of the Organizing Committee was to set up the machinery by 
| which it could contact the various Olympic organizations throughout the world 


in order that its own preparations would be approved and completed, and that 

rules, regulations, and other information could be compiled and broadcast to the 

Ve OLYMPIAD ay : many nations that they might complete their own arrangements for participation 
in the Games. Personal conferences were obviously impossible. It was therefore 


LOS ANGELES ’ 
necessary to depend entirely upon correspondence. 


Before important letters were written, members of the Executive Council 
would thoroughly discuss the subjects to be covered, just as though their friends 
in other lands were sitting around the table with them, and would endeavor to 
anticipate their viewpoint on the matter at hand. The Olympic groups abroad 
were thus enabled to reply in the same comprehensive manner, resulting in sur- 
prisingly few instances of conflicting thought. 

General Regulations It is interesting to note here that through this correspondence, in addition 
and Program of the to the necessary business which was transacted, the representatives of the Organ- 
ie OLYMP Olympic Games izing Committee became remarkably well acquainted with the hundreds of persons 


with whom they were corresponding, so closely did the correspondence approach 


LOS ANGEL the personal contacts for which it was substituted. 


The Protocol (Paragraph XII) provides that: 


Pees “The Organizing Committee shal] make all necessary arrangements for 


AO 38 the celebration of the Olympic Games in accordance with the general 
NG regulations adopted by the various congresses . . . The technical cele- 
bration of the Games is governed by the rules . . . which determine the 
functions of the National Olympic Committees and the International Fed- 


i erations under the direction of the International Olympic Committee. 
LEICHT ATHLETIK | ? 


The Organizing Committee must enforce the strictest observance of the 


technical rules of the International Federations, these Federations having 
the right in each sport to choose the juries and have the control of the 
athletic equipment and the technical direction of the events.” 


The responsibility of carrying out this provision of the Protocol was placed 
in the Sports Technical Department, which proceeded to establish contacts with 
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the International Federations 


governing the sports chosen 


for the programme of the Xth 


Olympiad. 


The great distances be- 
tween Los Angeles and the 
countries of the different Fed- 


erations made it necessary for 


the Department to act, to all 
intents and purposes, as an 
agent of the Federations. 


el 


PREPARING DISTRIBUTION OF SPORTS BOOKLETS SE ‘ 
TO. THE NATIONS erations gave their hearty co- 


Without exception, the Fed- 


operation. 

Numerous problems brought about by conditions purely local to Los Angeles 
were satisfactorily disposed of by correspondence, the Federations in every case 
showing a ready willingness to accept all suggested changes and adjustments 
made necessary by circumstances concerning which they had little information 
beyond that supplied by the Organizing Committee. This co-operation of the 
Federations greatly simplified the Committee’s problems. 

As preparations for the Games progressed, it became evident that, owing 
to the long journeys involved in coming to Los Angeles, the Federations would 
be considerably handicapped as to personnel. It was therefore decided that experts 
in the various sports should be chosen and organized into a working force capable 
of carrying out the routine*work of preparing, and if necessary, completely staging 
each day’s programme, so that no matter how limited the official personnel of 
each Federation might be, the Sports Technical Department would be prepared 
to supply all additional personnel required. A competent man was selected and 
placed in charge of each sport, fully capable of meeting any situation that might 
arise. While in no case was it necessary to take over the functions of any Federa- 
tion, this organization at all times was prepared to handle any sport and lent 
every possible assistance to the governing bodies. 

Under Paragraph XX, the Protocol specifies that: 

“A special booklet containing the programme and general rules shall 

be issued for each particular sport.” 

Immediately after the tentative acceptance, at the Congress of Berlin in 
1930, of the detailed programme of the Xth Olympiad, the Organizing Committee 
obtained from the various Federations the text for the booklets for each Sport. 


Sports BOOKLETS AND BULLETINS 


The Committee decided to publish the Sports Booklets of the Los Angeles Games 
in four languages, namely, English, French, German, and Spanish, and on the 
receipt of the approved contents of each booklet, the Committee proceeded to 
make the necessary translations. 

Following the final acceptance of the detailed programme in each Sport, at 
the meeting of the International Olympic Committee at Barcelona, April 25, 
1931, the Committee proceeded with the actual work of printing the booklets, 
the text in all four languages having been submitted to and approved by all the 
International Federations involved. The National Olympic Committees had 
previously been circularized, and in most cases they had notified the Committee 
of the exact number of copies of each booklet desired and in what language. 

The work of compiling, translating, printing and distributing the Sports 
Booklets occupied two years and was completed one year previous to the opening 
of the Games. The following quantities were issued in the four languages : 


PrRopuCcTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF Sports BooKLETs BY LANGUAGES 


SPORT ENGLISH) FRENCH GERMAN] SPANISH) TOTALS 
| 


GENERAL REGULATIONS . 3600 2600 | 1600 - 1000 8800 
TANGT SUBIDU I KCISS wan ney by care aie 2100 | 1100 800 | 800 | 4800 
IROWINGH a noone i sagt 1000 | 850 S005 25008 822850 
SHOOTING © =! 2 acne 800 | 750 500 ~—-400 2450 
EQUESTRIAN SPORTS. . 1LOSO” peel OOOsa ae550e 500s, -slOO 
VAGCHDING# mew ty on tr 800 700 | 450 500 | 2450 
CXGOING Aarti err Dh 900 800 | 600 600 2900 
OCR seo encase ee 500 700 350 450 2000 
WEIGHTLIFTING .. . 800 800 Oo) =] ae 2650 
ENGIN Greene eet ts SOOM a LOOM ey OO S50 3050 
IBYODERKGAPE sy Pe str s ako eka 1000 850), 2500 500 | 
MopERN PENTATHLON . 900 800 | 600 450 
WIRES a eING Yes cree nena 1000 900 600 450 
SWiINTNUUNNG Sten cae tre methane 1800 900 600 | 600 
(GYMNASTICS Otis amen ote 1000 900 500 600 


SRT oh selene cle er Beers ie ae 0) | 750 | 500 400 


Torats. . . . . | 19,050 | 15,500 | 9,700 | 8,800 


When it was thought desirable to call to the attention of the National 
Olympic Committees any matters of importance in connection with their plans 
for participation at Los Angeles, special Bulletins were sent out by the Organizing 
Committee. In this manner the National Committees were kept informed of all 


developments that might be of interest to them. 
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ORTUNATELY several existing important sports facilities and establish- 
ments, located in Los Angeles, were available to the Organizing Committee. 


OLYMPIC 


In most of these it was necessary to make changes and additions to adapt 


Upper CEnver, 


them to the special needs of the Olympic competitions. With the exception of 


facilities for the Swimming and Rowing events, for which it was necessary to 
provide new stadiums, it was found that all events of the Olympic Games could 


ARTS ; 


be held satisfactorily in existing structures. In respect to all stadiums and 
facilities, however, the Organizing Committee paid the expense incident to the 


OLYMPIC 


use of the facilities and had full use and control of them. 
Drafting and Engineering departments were set up in the central offices and 
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plans for construction and alterations were begun. These plans were completed 


as rapidly as specifications were furnished by the International Federations 
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BUILDING THE IMMENSE SCOREBOARD 


concerning technical requirements for the competitions and by the various depart- 
ments of the Committee for other requirements, such as seating arrangements, 
dressing rooms, and special installations. 

It was impossible to anticipate in detail a large part of the construction that 
would be necessary. 


builder to handle all the construction to be done by the Committee, on a cost 


Arrangements were, therefore, made with a competent 


plus basis. A competent firm of architects contributed to the plans in an advisory 
capacity whenever called upon. 

In building new stadiums or altering existing ones, for the Olympic Games, 
the Committee considered so far as possible the use to which those stadiums 
could be put after the Games were over. As a result the City of Los Angeles 
now possesses several permanent sports improvements which are among the 


direct benefits of the Olympic Games to the City. 


EXTERIOR OF SCOREBOARD IN OPERATION 
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OLYMPIC STADIUM 
Located in Olympic Park. Seating Capacity, 105,000 


The Olympic Stadium was turned over to the Committee complete in every 
respect for the general purposes for which it was built. However, this structure 


being the focal point of Olympic activity, there were many special alterations, 
conveniences and additions to be made to adapt the structure to the unusual 
requirements of the Games. 


The Olympic Torch: It was decided to erect a large torch above the central 
arch of the peristyle, so designed that it would fit in with the general architecture 
of the Stadium, embracing a special arrangement by which a flame could be 
lighted at an appropriate moment during the Opening Ceremony and kept burn- 


ing continuously until the termination of the Closing Ceremony. This Olympic 
Torch, which was 107 feet high, was constructed of concrete surmounted by a 


ARRANGEMENT OF SPORTS TECHNICAL HEADQUARTERS 
SPORTS TECHNICAL 
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bronze fixture in the shape of a bowl. After many experiments, a practical 


means was developed of producing a suitable flame which could be ignited and 


regulated from an invisible location and could be plainly seen both by night and 


by day. 
The Flag Pole and Public Address: <A steel Flag Pole 78 feet high was 


erected at the west end of the Stadium field, just inside the border of the running 
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track. A large Olympic Flag was flown from this mast throughout the Games. 
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The largest type of electrical loudspeaker (announcing) system was installed, 


having twenty-three huge amplifying horns on the steel flag pole, approximately 
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35 feet from the ground, and arranged in such a way that announcements 
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reached all parts of the vast Stadium in equal volume. The microphone and all 


peristyle over the main arch and just below the Olympic Torch. In this location 
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PORTION OF SOUTH STAND OF OLYMPIC STADIUM 
SHOWING RELATIVE LOCATION OF SPECIAL SECTIONS AND FACILITIES 
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it was plainly visible from all parts of the Stadium. The main face of the Score- 


board was forty-four feet wide by twenty-two feet high and was operated entirely 


from behind the board on three floor levels. The letters and numbers were 
twenty-seven inches high and could be read from the most distant seat. Nine 
rows of letters or numbers were available. 

A portion of the top floor of the Scoreboard 
was devoted to the flag loft, in which three flags 
of every nation participating in the Games were 
carefully arranged so that they could be used in 


the Olympic Victory Ceremonies with a maximum 


of speed and minimum possibility of error. Three 
flag poles, the center one taller than the others, 
surmounted the Scoreboard at such an elevation 
that during a Victory Ceremony the spectators 
simultaneously saw the results of the event on 
the face of the board, with the flags of the 
Nations represented by the winners of first, second 
and third places flying immediately above the 
board. 

Special Facilities: A running track four 
hundred and forty yards in length had been in- 
stalled when the Stadium was built. This was 
reconstructed and shortened to exactly four hun- 
dred metres, in order to meet the Olympic require- 


ments. Large dressing rooms were already 
GWYNN WILSON 


srovided. However, it was necessary to buile 
ASSOCIATE MANAGER PEO d ever, it ec ve d 


partitions in these to afford the athletes requisite 
privacy. 

There was an existing tunnel leading from the dressing rooms to the floor 
of the Stadium. This tunnel was extended to terminate on the inside of the 
track at the west end of the oval, so that it was possible for the contestants to 
reach the enclosure within the track without being seen by the spectators. 

The seats in the Stadium were arranged according to the typical American 
plan, there being no specially constructed sections for officials and dignitaries. 
It was necessary, therefore, to build a Tribune for members of the International 
Olympic Committee, officers of the National Olympic Committees, presidents and 
secretaries of the International Federations, special guests, and the Juries. It 


was desirable to have the entrance for these officials through the main peristyle arch 
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at the east end of the Sta- 
dium, and the Protocol spec- 
ified that the Tribune be lo- 
cated at the finish line, which 
was at the middle of the south 
side. Several rows of seats 
were eliminated at the level of 


the peristyle entrance, in or- 
der to construct a depressed 
promenade from this entrance 
to the Tribune, so officials 
could reach their seats con- 
veniently and without inter- 
fering with the view of the ENTRANCE TO THE FENCING STADIUM 
spectators. 

The Tribune consisted of fourteen tiers of loges extending from the level of 
the field up to the promenade. Comfortable chairs were placed in each loge and 
the seating of the various groups was arranged according to the Protocol. There 
were eight hundred and nine chairs in the Tribune. 

A Press Box adequate for ordinary use had originally been constructed at 
the top rim of the Stadium opposite the finish line. Because of the large number 
of press representatives expected to attend the Games, it was obvious that the 
space provided would not be sufficient, and the existing press box was therefore 
turned over to the Sports Technical Department, to be used as a headquarters for 
communications, announcements, records, etc. Approximately two thousand regu- 
lar seats just below the orig- 
inal press box were elimin- 
ated and replaced by seven 
hundred and six special places 
for press correspondents. 

These were constructed with 
adequate seating room and 
generous counter space for 
each representative, and with 
sufficient aisle space to permit 


easy access to the various 


parts of the press stand, in- 


cluding the Press Telegraph 


INSIDE THE FENCING STADIUM, LIGHTED THROUGH 


THE GLASS ROOF 
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department immediately at 


the rear of the press section. 
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SWIMMING STADIUM 
Located in Olympic Park. 
Seating Capacity, 10,000 
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After making careful es- 


ea 


timates of the cost of construc- 


tion of a temporary Swimming 
Stadium that would meet the 
needs for the Swimming com- 
petitions of the Games, the 


LONG BEACH MARINE STADIUM, FROM AN AIRPLANE 


OLYMPIC AUDITORIUM, SCENE OF WEIGHTLIFTING, a 
WRESTLING AND BOXING COMPETITIONS Organizing Committee made 


a proposal to contribute this 


amount to the Board of Playground and Recreation Commissioners of the City of 
Los Angeles toward the construction of a permanent Swimming Stadium adjacent 
to Olympic Stadium. It was conditioned that this stadium must fully meet the re- 
quirements of the International Swimming Federation from the standpoint of the 
competitions and provide dressing rooms, official and press headquarters, and seat- 
ing accommodations for ten thousand spectators. This proposal was accepted by the 
Board, and plans were jointly completed and approved by the Committee and the 
Board, and submitted for technical approval to the International Swimming Federa- 
tion. Construction was started immediately upon receipt of this approval. The sta- 
dium was built of concrete with the exception of a 5000-seat wooden grandstand 


which was dismantled at the close of the Games. The Swimming Stadium was com- be 

‘ : . THE STARTING PLATFORM, WITH EIGHT-OAR SHELLS IN POSITION 
pleted several months before the opening of the Games and reserved exclusively for 
training and competition of the Olympic athletes until the close of the Games. 


FENCING STADIUM 
State Armory, located in 


Olympic Park. 
Seating Capacity, 1800 
The State Armory of the 
160th Infantry was made 


Am nm 


available to the Organizing 


Committee at no expense, for 


the training and competitions 


in Fencing during the period 
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water courses adjacent to Los Angeles, none was found that met the requirements 


of the Rowing events. However, a lagoon was found within one of the parks of 
the City of Long Beach that was ideal in every main respect except length, it being 
about five hundred metres too short. 


The Organizing Committee and the City of Long Beach entered into an 
agreement for the use of this lagoon for the Rowing competitions. The City agreed 


to dredge the lagoon to the necessary length and depth, to straighten the sides, and 
to enclose the course completely with a fence, with necessary entrances for the 


public, contestants and officials, all according to plans furnished by the Committee. 


The Committee agreed to construct grandstands, a boat house, docks from which 
to launch the boats, starting platforms, and buildings to contain dressing rooms, 


and completely equip the course for the competitions. In return for expenditures by 


the City of Long Beach in fulfilling its part of the contract, the Committee agreed 


to make all construction substantial and to give it all to the City at the conclusion 
of the Games. As a result, Long Beach now has a permanent Rowing Stadium, 


THE EQUESTRIAN STADIUM, RIVIERA COUNTRY CLUB 


of the Games. The Committee installed the necessary fencing facilities, re-arranged 
the dressing rooms, and placed twelve hundred seats on the main floor for spec- 
tators. Approximately six hundred chairs were added in the balcony for additional 
spectators. At the conclusion of the Games the Armory was restored to its original 
condition by the Committee. 


OL_ympic AUDITORIUM 
Located at 18th Street and Grand Avenue. Seating Capacity, 10,000 


The Olympic Auditorium was built in 1924, by a group of Los Angeles 
citizens. The Auditorium was leased by the Committee for a very nominal sum 


sufficient to cover expenses, for the purpose of conducting the training and 
competitions of the Boxing, Wrestling and Weightlifting events of the Games. 
The Committee constructed a new ring, a press stand, new dressing 
rooms, and a few other facilities, in order fully to adapt the Auditorium to 
Olympic use. 


Rowine STADIUM 
Located at Long Beach Marine Stadium, Long Beach. Seating Facilities, 17,000. 
(Permanent Seats, 5000, Temporary, 12,000, and Two Miles of 
Standing Room along the Course) 


Rowing presented a difficult problem. After a thorough survey of all the 
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THE SHOOTING STADIUM, AMONG THE TREES OF ELYSIAN PARK 


completely enclosed and controlled, to which admission can be charged all spec- 
tators if so desired. 

After estimating the probable number of contestants in the various events 
on the Rowing programme, the Committee requested the International Rowing 


Federation to supply suggested plans for the course, including a design for a build- 
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THE 100 KILOMETRE CYCLING COURSE, FOLLOWING THE COASTLINE 
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ing large enough to house ap- 
proximately sixty shells of va- 
rious sizes. The Rowing Fed- 
eration promptly went to 
work, and in due time a com- 
plete sketch, embracing not 
only the boat-house but other 
installations necessary for the 
course, namely the Judges’ 
stand and boat landing, a 
building for officials and the 


press, and the launching and GATE TYPE OF EQUESTRIAN JUMP 


landing float and starting 

bridge, was received by the Committee from Switzerland, where the designs 
had been executed under the direction of the International Rowing Federa- 
tion. With this sketch as a basis, numerous American authorities were consulted 
regarding technical detail, and through its own Engineering department the Com- 
mittee completed the design and constructed the buildings and floats, adding an- 
other large building with dressing rooms capable of housing comfortably two hun- 
dred men. 

EQUESTRIAN STADIUM 
Riviera Country Club. Seating Capacity, 9500 


After a thorough survey of existing facilities in Southern California, the 
Riviera Country Club was selected as headquarters for all Equestrian events. It 
was found that there were not 
sufficient stables to take care 
of the Olympic horses in ad- 
dition to the horses regularly 
kept there. An agreement was 
therefore entered into between 
the Committee and Riviera 


Country Club wherein the 


Committee agreed to pay the 


Club a sum of money to cover 
expenses incident to the use 


of the equestrian facilities of 


the Club for the Games, and 
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the owners of the Club agreed 
to construct additional stables, 
a steeplechase course, and a 
permanent grandstand with a 
capacity of three thousand 


spectators. The Committee, 


in addition, set up the special 


equipment necessary for the 
training and competitions of 
the Equestrian events and also 
sixty-five hundred additional 
ONE OF THE BAR OBSTACLES SSTDONSNS Beate: 
CycLinc STADIUM 

Pasadena Rose Bowl, Pasadena. Seating Capacity, 85,000 


The Pasadena Rose Bowl was made available to the Committee, by the 
Tournament of Roses Association of Pasadena, for the Cycling events of the Games. 
It was necessary to construct the cycling track. In its desire to meet the require- 
ments of experts, the Committee called upon the International Cycling Federation 
for its assistance and in due course a complete set of working drawings for a track 
was received from a Parisian engineer to whom this task had been assigned by 
the Federation. The track was completed according to these plans, and at the 
conclusion of the Cycling events of the Games, the track was given to the Tourna- 
ment of Roses Association. 


SHOOTING STADIUM 
Los Angeles Police Pistol Range, Elysian Park 

The Los Angeles Police Department turned their Shooting Range over to 
the Committee for use in the Shooting competitions. In order to adapt the range 
to Olympic purposes, it was necessary to designate the shooting distances in 
metres instead of yards. The range was otherwise improved in many ways to 
meet the requirements of the Games and all designs were approved by the Inter- 
national Shooting Federation and by the International Pentathlon Committee. Ai 
the conclusion of the Games all improvements were left installed, for the perma- 
nent use of the Los Angeles Police Department. 


Cross Country Courses 


The matter of providing suitable courses for the Cross Country events proved 
to be one presenting serious difficulties. The city of Los Angeles with its environs 
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covers an enormous amount of territory, with almost no open ground. The entire 
district is crossed in every direction by a myriad of paved highways, whose unusu- 
ally heavy motor traffic constitutes a tremendous hazard to any sport event cover- 
ing a considerable distance close to the city. | 
Since the Marathon was required, by edict of the International Athletic 
Federation, to start and finish in Olympic Stadium, it remained only to pick out 
the most suitable course from the standpoint of traffic control, to prepare for this 
historic event. There was no choice as to type of roadway as the only roads 
available within many miles of the Stadium were all of concrete construction. 
Any course in this congested area presented a policing problem quite be- 
yond the comprehension of anyone unfamiliar with trafhie conditions in Los 
Angeles. Here there are more motor cars per unit of population than in any other 
community in the world. It was manifestly impossible to provide adequate pro- 
tection for contestants on more than one day, and the Committee therefore in- 
sisted on staging the other Cross Country events in districts where adequate 
protection could be provided. The 50,000 Metre Walk, accordingly, was staged 
on highways in the vicinity of Grifhth Park, after this and several alternate courses 
had been submitted to the technical delegate of the International Athletic Federa- 
tion and he had had an opportunity to make a personal survey of the situation. 


The Walking course was approximately 12,500 metres in length. This ne cess 
tated the contestants making two round trips in order to cover the specified 


distance. q a 
The Cross Country Cycling Race had been set originally for 100 miles but 


was later shortened to 100 kilometres or about two-thirds of the original distance. 
It was felt that the only way in which the cyclists could be protected in this race 
was to stage the event on the 
highways most easily con- 
trolled. After considerable 
investigation, a course was 
laid out from the vicinity of 
Moorpark to join the Roose- 
velt Highway at Oxnard and 
finish on the outskirts of the 
city of Santa Monica. This 
course, which was paved for 
the entire distance, had a 
minimum of dangerous cross- 
ings and a reasonable num- 
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ber of grades, and for approximately two-thirds of its distance ran along the shore 
of the Pacific Ocean, where traffic could be completely shut off. 

Without question, one of the most difficult problems faced by the Organizing 
Committee was that of locating and preparing a course near Los Angeles fulfilling 
the exact requirements of the International Equestrian Federation for the Cross 
Country phase of the Three-Day Event. Previous to the Games, there did not 
exist within a hundred miles of Los Angeles a steeplechase course as called for in 
phase B. Apart from the expense involved in constructing such a course, it 
seemed impossible to find a location for a course having immediately adjacent 
to it the roads required for phases A and C and the 10,000 metres of open terrain 
called for in phases D and E. The difficulty of locating such territory, which 
normally would be found only on a military reservation, and of securing control 
of the property if located and providing adequate traffic control and protection, 


YACHTING COURSE 


MONOTYPE 


seemed almost insurmountable. 

But, thanks to the earnest co-operation of United States cavalry officers rep- 
resenting the International Equestrian Federation, who spent more than two years 
in investigating possible sites and in preparing the course decided upon, a 
course complying in all details with the requirements of the Equestrian Federa- 
tion was finally constructed for the Cross Country events. It was a course which 
presented unusual difficulties to horses and riders accustomed to standard racing 
conditions, but on the other hand was absolutely typical to western United States 
and one whose difficulties presented a sterling challenge to the world’s visiting 
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riders and mounts. 

A portion of phase D of the Equestrian Cross Country course was used for 
the Equestrian phase of the Modern Pentathlon, and presented no unusual difh- 
culties to experienced horsemen although rather terrifying for those who entered 
the Pentathlon event without proper experience in cross country riding. 

For the Cross Country Run phase of the Modern Pentathlon a 4000 metre 
hill and dale course was required and this was laid out on a golf course conveniently 


located close to the Olympic Village. 
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EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 


N ITS preparations for the Games, the Organizing Committee followed the’ 
policy of endeavoring to provide equipment which came within the necessary 
specifications and with which the athletes also were familiar. In every case 
the equipment provided came within the specifications called for in the rules, and 


in most cases the equipment was specifically approved in advance by the govern- 
ing Federations. 

Athletics: All hurdles and obstacles used in the competitions were con- 
structed in the United States according to designs submitted to and approved by 
the International Athletic Federation. Jumping and vaulting standards came 
from manufacturers in the United States and in Finland; shots came from 
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FENCING MATS AND SCOREBOARDS 


Sweden, Finland, Germany, and the United States; hammers came from Sweden, 
Germany, and the United States; discus from Sweden, Finland, Germany, Austria, 
and the United States; javelins from Sweden, Finland, and the United States; and 
vaulting poles from Finland and the United States. 

Many special installations were made at Olympic Stadium for Track and 
Field events. Dirt runways for Javelin 
and Jumping events were installed, using 
a mixture of selected soils of the same 
texture as the running track. In the 
case of large areas, such as needed for 
the High Jump and Javelin runways, 
the soil was kept in place by an inter- 
laced structure of wood four inches be- 
neath the surface. In the Broad Jump 
pits, a special leveling device, consist- 
ing of a heavy steel blade moving on 
runners at the exact height of the take- 
off board, made certain that the material 
in the pit was at the correct level. 

Boxing: The Committee provided 
gloves and bandages for the Boxing 
events, the gloves being of an English 
make officially approved by the Secre- 
tary of the International Boxing 


FLYING RINGS FOR GYMNASTICS, 
OLYMPIC STADIUM 
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EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 


WATER POLO FACILITIES 


Federation and the bandages all being of standard American manufacture. 


Cycling: 

Equestrian Sports: The necessary 
number of hazards, all of which were 
of standard design approved by the 
American Horse Show Association, and 
of dimensions conforming strictly with 
the requirements of the International 
Equestrian Federation, were provided by 
the Committee. 


Fencing: For the Fencing events, 
four dirt runways of clay mixture were 
constructed, covered by canvas and sur- 
mounted by continuous strips of special 
cork linoleum carpet of American manu- 
facture approved by the International 
Fencing Federation. These strips were 
each fifty metres in length and two 
metres in width. The entire design 
was approved in advance of construc- 
tion by the International Federation. 


sims ee 


No special equipment was required for the Cycling events. 
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Field Hockey: Goals provided for Hockey were of American manufacture STAR BOATS WERE MADE AVAILABLE IN LOS ANGELES 
and balls were of English manufacture and approved by the International Hockey 
Federation. constructed for the Olympic compe- 


Gymnastics: The Committee provided pommeled horses, long horses, spring- tition by the Sports Technical De- 
boards, and parallel bars, of American and Finnish manufacture. Several of the partment, according to designs sub- 


competing teams brought their own equipment and used it in the competitions. mitted to and approved by represent- 


The horizontal bar, climbing rope, flying rings and other apparatus, were specially atives of the International Federa- 
tion of Gymnastics. 


Modern Pentathlon: Equip- 
ment provided for the Modern Pen- 


tathlon competition included targets 


REE TOON BP Ee 


of a type recommended by the Inter- 


national Pentathlon Federation and 


purchased in Sweden, and a special 


device for operating the targets, the 
design of which was approved by the 
International Federation, and also the 


horses used in the Equestrian phase. 


These horses were provided by the 


United States Army after being 


trained for more than two years, and 


were generally regarded as an unusu- 


ally fine and even group of mounts. 


SPEED-BOATS FOR ROWING JURY YACHTING JURY BOATS ONE OF THE THIRTY MONOTYPE BOATS PROVIDED 
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Rowing: Equipment for the 
Rowing events included speed-boats 
for the officials and other installations 
described elsewhere in this Report. 

Shooting: No special equip- 
ment was provided for shooting ex- 


cept targets of American manufac- 


TIMING CHRONOMETER, COMPARED WITH ture, approved by the International 
sid iar imam a Naa Shooting Federation. 

Swimming: Numbered swimming caps were provided for contestants by the 
Sports Technical Department at the request of the International Swimming Federa- 
tion, but in most cases these were not used. The diving tower and other installa- 
tions were approved in design by the International Federation. Springboards at 
one and three metres were provided in both steel and wood, the steel boards 
being of German manufacture and the wood boards of American manufacture of a 
special design with adjustable fulcrum submitted to the International Federation 
by the Sports Technical Department and approved by them for the first time for 
international use. Water polo goals were of American manufacture, but all the 
balls were secured from an English manufacturer at the request of the International 
Federation, after tests of samples submitted from other countries. The pool itself 
was 50 by 20 metres in size and varied in depth from 1.5 to 6 metres. 

Weightlifting: Bars and weights used in the Weightlifting events were of 
German manufacture, as specified by the International Federation of Weightlifting. 

Wrestling: Wrestling mats were specially made in the United States accord- 
ing to specifications submitted to and approved by the International Wrestling Fed- 
eration. They were of four separate inch thicknesses of special felt sewed into a spe- 
cial canvas cover and with a special soft “no burn” cover over all to protect the 
athletes from injury. A platform with sloping sides was constructed on a design ap- 
proved by the International Federation. An electrical device for judging the wrest- 
ling events was loaned for use in the Games by its Swedish inventor. 

Yachting: Monotype yachts of uniform design, specially equipped with new 
sails and rigging, were provided for contestants in the Monotype class, and the 
Committee, with the co-operation of the Southern California Yachting Association, 
arranged for the use of Star boats and six- and eight-metre yachts by visiting 
contestants. 

Timing: Official timing in all events was done by means of thirty Swiss 
chronometers of the split-second type. These were loaned to the Organizing Com- 
mittee and each was specifically tested for the Games and carried an official 
certificate as provided for in the rules of the International Athletic Federation. 
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TICKETS AND: ATTENDANGE 


HE International Olympic Committee, at its meeting in Barcelona, April 25. 
to 27, 1931, approved the final programme of each sport in the Games of 
the Xth Olympiad, as submitted by the International Federations. After this 
approval no changes could be made, and the Organizing Committee was free to 
broadcast the programme to the world and definitely lay the foundation of the 
organization that was to manage 
the various events. 
The schedule, covering a 
sixteen-day period, consisted of 
competitions in sixteen sports 
and demonstrations, and com- 
prised a total of approximately 
one hundred and thirty-five in- 


dividual programmes, to be held 
in nine different stadiums, audi- 
toriums and water-courses. It was 
the task of the Executive Staff to 
present this complex schedule to 
the public simply and intelligibly, 
and at the same time in sufhcient 
detail to enable purchasers to 
make an intelligent selection of 
the events they desired to attend. CENTRAL TICKET OFFICE 
The world is informed and 

interested in sports generally, but few people have a true conception of the com- 
prehensive field of sport embraced in the Olympic Games programme. In order 
to give a complete picture of all the competitions at a glance, the schedule was 
reduced to chart form, showing graphically the events of all the sports, those which 
would take place in the morning, in the afternoon, and in the evening of each day, 
and the stadium in which each event would be held. This chart was used as the 
key in preparing all Olympic tickets of admission. 


The Games being held during the period from July 30 to August 14, inclu- 
sive, the numbers 30, 37, 1, 2, 3, and so on up to 14, were used in all cases to 
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indicate the date of the events, and the letters M, A, and E were used to indicate 


whether the event was to be held in the morning, 


figures and letters became the standard code in identifying all events. 


afternoon, or evening. These 


After determining the different types of admission tickets to be sold the pub- 
lic, three classifications were adopted: 

(1) The Single Event Reserved Ticket: To be sold 
in advance. 

(2) The Single Event General Admission Ticket: 


To be sold in advance for events where reserved seat tickets 


were not printed, and also to be sold on the grounds at all 


stadiums on the day of the event, in case the event had not 
been sold out in advance. 


This ticket greatly facilitated the sale at the stadiums 


on the day of the event. It was more economical for the 


management and simplified the handling of the crowds. In 


selling reserved seat tickets on the grounds as the crowd is 


assembling there is necessarily discussion with the ticket 


salesman regarding the location of the seats, etc., which con- 
sumes time. In selling a general admission ticket, however, 
the purchaser takes the ticket without question and im- 


mediately proceeds into the stadium through any of the gen- 
eral admission entrances, making his own choice of the best 


available seat. Thus, also, he is more quickly seated. 
(3) Season Tickets: These involved careful consid- 


eration, as there were many ways in which the complex pro- 


SR RSE eerie 


gramme of the Olympic Games could be divided or grouped ee a) MPIC $ 
for such tickets. It was finally decided to have two types of . a sues oT % 
Season Tickets, as follows: | ms 6A 7 Nek Anoar Bees 

(a) The Olympic Stadium Pass: A transferable ee @ ' To all events of 


’ Nelo | held in the Olympic Stadium during the period of 
MANAGER TICKET DEPARTMENT ticket which would admit the holder to the same reserved A | July 309 August fatinclusive NineteenThirty-Two 
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all of the Track and Field Athletics, the Demonstrations of American Football and aiesibarys heeumasa canal 
Lacrosse, the Gymnastics, Field Hockey, and the two final days of the Equestrian 


events. In addition, this pass included the Olympic Victory Ceremonies held in 
Olympic Stadium each day for the winners of all Olympic competitions, whether 


the competitions were held in Olympic Stadium or elsewhere. This was a very com- 
SPECIMEN OF OLYMPIC STADIUM PASS, IN LEATHER CASE, AS SOLD TO THE PUBLIC, 
THE ORIGINALS BEING BEAUTIFUL COLORED STEEL ENGRAVINGS 


prehensive programme and the Olympic Stadium Pass proved to be the most 
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TICKETS AND ATTENDANCE 


popular ticket. It was realized in the beginning that several of the sports which 
were to be held in Olympic Stadium were not generally known in this country, 
and that by creating a ticket including these sports, those holding the tickets would 
attend them, thus making these sports better known and more popular. This is 


in exact accordance with the Olympic ideal of furthering interest in all sports | 
throughout the world. 

These tickets were featured throughout the period of the ticket sales. They 
were nearly twice the size of the individual event tickets, and each ticket was 


put in an individual leather case. They were printed in green and blue, for 
COVER OF SEASON TICKET BOOK opposite sides of the Stadium, and the color of the container was carefully 
selected to harmonize with the color of each ticket. The special design on the 
plate was cut by the best obtainable steel engraver, who spent some three months 


completing his work. 

(b) Season Tickets for Individual Sports: These were issued for certain 
sports where the programme was extensive enough to warrant such a ticket, and 
entitled the holder to a reserved seat for each programme of the sport for which 
the ticket was issued. These sports included Boxing, Wrestling, Rowing, Swim- 


ming, and Fencing. 
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Olympiad, and with the prospect of a period of economic depression limiting the 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF PRICES OF ADMISSION 
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“Whis Coupon Void Hf Deiached From This Bookl foe eee purchasing power of the public, the Organizing Committee was confronted with 


one of its most important and difficult problems in the establishment of the prices 
of tickets. 


FACSIMILE OF ONE OF COUPONS CONTAINED IN : 
It was promptly determined that the prices should be as low as possible, 


SEASON TICKET BOOK 
so that the greatest number of people could take advantage of the opportunity of 


seeing the Games. Fortunately, most of the stadiums used had large seating 
capacities, which made it possible to meet expenses with a comparatively low 


admission charge. The admission prices finally decided upon were as follows: 
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There was no provision for printing tickets for or charging admission to the 
following events: The Equestrian, Shooting, and Cross Country phases of the 
Modern Pentathlon, the Yachting and Shooting events, the Fine Arts competition, 
the 50,000 Metre Walk, and the Cycling Road Race. 

Special Children’s Tickets were sold to children under sixteen years of age 
at fifty cents, for all events, at all stadiums, admitting to special general admission 
sections wherever general admission tickets were sold. As a result of this special 
price, thousands of children attended the events of the Games, — for example, 
9,111 were present in Olympic Stadium on the afternoon of Wednesday, August 
3, and 10,135 children attended the afternoon of the Marathon. In addition to 
these fifty-cent tickets, tickets were sold to children for the Rowing events, for 
twenty-five cents, admitting them along the banks of the Course. 

Season Tickets were sold at approximately one-half the aggregate price of 
the daily admissions of the events to which they admitted, and Children’s Season 
Tickets were further reduced to one-half the price of the adult Season Tickets. 
The following prices were adopted for Season Tickets: 


Adults Children 
Olvrapic stad ima Wass al in SNP San soe ae oe eel. $11.00 
oie: MGASOR: IGKEL ots Hr os tecne  awatie wey « HEROD 6.00 
Wrestlinie-< Séasons Picket ee. a G5. Sate 5 9.00 4.50 
owinys,. ceason Picket ei te pe owe eee eee To J EEOO 7.00 
Swine’ seasom Wicket: 6 a ile or he eS EROO 7.90 
Pence. DeAsOll LACKEE. Ou tn.) -ot Kai ety, os eee ew LOD 5.00 


All ticket prices were established approximately a year and a half in advance 
of the Games. During the spring of 1932, the United States Congress passed a 
Revenue Bill which imposed a tax of ten per cent on all amusement tickets sold 
for fifty cents or more. The Bill went into effect June 20, 1932, during the rush 
of the Olympic ticket sale. It was a most inopportune time to make changes or 


adjustments, as hundreds of thousands of pieces of literature giving the price 
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schedules had been sent to the four corners of the world. For this reason, and 
because of the prevailing economic conditions, the Organizing Committee decided 
that the total price of the tickets, despite the addition of the tax, should not 
be changed. 

Under the Revenue Bill, the Organizing Committee could not pay the tax 
itself, it being required to collect the tax from the public. Therefore, the prices 
of all tickets were reduced on June 20, 1932, so that the price of each ticket 
plus the tax was equal to the price originally established. This actually decreased 
the income from the sale of tickets for the Games of the Xth Olympiad by 
$111,704.00, and coming unexpectedly at the peak of the preparations for the 
Games, was a matter of considerable concern to the Committee from the stand- 
point of the budget. 


DesiGN OF TICKETS 


In selecting a design for the tickets of admission, three principal features 
ro) fo) 9 


were given consideration. 


(1) The tickets must clearly indicate the name of the sport, the date, the 
time of day, the location, the seating assignment, and the price. It was essential 
that tickets for each individual event should be easily identified, for with thousands 
of people purchasing tickets weeks or months in advance for many different events, 
they might, if error occurred, present the wrong tickets at the gates, which would 
cause inconvenience and embarrassment. 

In order to guard against this possibility, there was printed on each ticket, in 
large type, the number representing the date of the event and one of the letters 
M, A, or E, as a code identification indicating for what date and time of day that 
ticket was valid. The tickets were further separated and distinguished by sports 
or stadiums, by selecting a distinctive color and printing all tickets for that sport 
or that stadium in that same color throughout. For example, all tickets for 
Swimming were printed in blue, all tickets for events at the Olympic Auditorium 
were in red, all tickets for Track and Field Athletics were in orange, and the 
tickets for all other events at Olympic Stadium were in brown. 

While this method of identifying tickets was of great value in insuring the 
presentation of the right tickets at the gates, it was of even greater value in facili- 
tating the stocking and counting of tickets in the Ticket Department, which han- 
dled an aggregate of 2,941,057 tickets provided for the Games. 


(2) The tickets must not easily be counterfeited or duplicated. They had 
to be distributed many months in advance of the Games, and to all parts of 
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DIsTRIBUTION OF TICKET INFORMATION 

A booklet was prepared giving complete information concerning ‘the pur- 
chase of tickets. This booklet gave the programme of events, explained the various 
kinds of tickets and’ the prices, the location of the stadiums, and contained a 
brief description of the Games. It was mailed out with an application form, which 
could be used in purchasing tickets, and a return envelope addressed to the Olympic 
Games Ticket Department. No application for tickets was accepted unless accom- 
panied by the cash for the total number of tickets applied for. 

The first applications for tickets were received in June, 1931. At this time 
announcements had been made through the press, and approximately 125,000 
booklets and application blanks had been mailed out to lists of university alumni 
and club members, selected because of their probable interest in the Games. 
Later, through announcements in newspapers and other publications, and over 
the radio, the public was informed that on receipt of names and addresses the 
Committee would mail complete sets of literature without charge. During the 
period of the sale of tickets for the Games a total of 400,000 sets of literature 


was distributed. 


J. F. MACKENZIE, TICKET MANAGER, CONDUCTING A CLASS FOR TICKET CLERKS 


the world, and every precaution must be taken to prevent any possible duplication 
or counterfeiting. A special “‘safety’’ paper stock was ordered from one of the 
most reliable paper companies in the United States. This paper was made in three 
layers, the middle layer being blue and the two outside layers white. The middle 
layer was specially watermarked and this watermark could be detected only by 
looking through the ticket against sunlight or other strong light. 


All tickets except general admission tickets were printed from hand engraved 
steel plates. Each design had certain secret marks known only to a few members 
of the Executive Staff. A lithographed spot was printed over the face of each 
ticket in a different color from that of the engraved design. Great care was taken 
in the combination of colors used, to make it as difficult as possible to photograph 
the tickets successfully should duplication or counterfeiting be attempted. There 
were, besides, several other important protective features. 


(3) The element of beauty was not overlooked in the ticket design. 
Although utility and safety were the prime considerations in the manufacture of 


the tickets, every effort was made to have them artistically worthy. It was 


realized that many would retain their tickets as souvenirs, and that after the Games 


there would be requests for samples for souvenir purposes, and for permanent 


exhibits in museums, libraries, and other institutions. 


SCENE IN THE CENTRAL TICKET OFFICE 
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TICKET SALES 


Twelve different kinds of Season Tickets, and more than two hundred kinds 
of tickets for individual events, including Children’s Tickets, were printed. These 
all had to be on sale simultaneously. It was necessary to work out a method for the 
sale of tickets by which the public could purchase any type of ticket at any time 
without delay. Also, complete and accurate records of all sales must be available 
at all times. 

It was decided that there should be only one Central Ticket Sales Office, in 
which all tickets would be delivered directly to purchasers. Several outside offices 
were established where applications for tickets were received, but these were sent 
to the Central Ticket Office for filling. 

This Office was designed with a counter approximately ninety feet long, 
over which orders were received by clerks. Opposite the back of the counter, 
leaving a space about twelve feet wide, was a series of nine booths running 
parallel to the counter. The first of these was used by the cashier. In booths 
numbered 2 to 9, inclusive, ticket racks were installed, and tickets for the different 
sports were divided up and placed in these booths, except that Booth No. 2 was 
used exclusively for Season Tickets. Booth No. 3 was used for Track and Field 
Athletics, Booth No. 4 for Boxing, Wrestling and Weightlifting, Booth No. 5 for 
Rowing, and so on. 

It was possible for the purchaser to obtain any kind of ticket and for any 
event through one clerk. The clerks could select the desired tickets from the booths 
quickly and accurate- 
ly, making the system 
efficient from an oper- 
ating standpoint and 
convenient to the pub- 
lic. It was found that 
the average purchasers 
of tickets had no com- 
prehensive understand- 
ing of the Games and 
no very definite ideas 


as to the events they 


wished to see, and the 


system employed made 
it possible for a clerk 
to spend as much time 


FILLING EARLY MAIL ORDERS 
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as necessary with a prospective buyer 
without delaying others in the office. 

At the peak of the ticket sales, 
sixty clerks were employed in the 
Central Ticket Office alone. These 
clerks had been selected months in 


advance of the Games, and had been 
given complete literature to study 
concerning all details of the pro- 
gramme. In addition, all the clerks 
were assembled in the Ticket Office 
just before it was opened to the pub- 
lic, and the executives explained to 


them the functions and operations 
of each department, as well as the 
events, history, purposes and ideals 
of the Games. 

When the Ticket Office was first 
opened, there was not enough busi- 
ness to justify the simultaneous em- 
ployment of all of the trained clerks. The force was, therefore, put on a half-time 


basis for a while, to give experience to as many as possible. When the rush came, 
the entire organization was thus sufficiently trained to serve the public intelligently 
and efficiently. 


When a purchaser came into the Ticket Office for tickets, one of the clerks 
at the counter filled out an application form for the tickets desired. The purchaser 
then paid the clerk the total cost of the tickets applied for and the clerk took the 
application and the money to the cashier. The cashier inspected the application, 
received the money and rang it up in a cash register, and delivered the change, if 
any, to the clerk. 

The application was then handed to the operator of the Accounting Machine, 
the “mechanical brain’ of the Ticket Department. In this machine all applica- 
tions were recorded, dated, and given a serial number for identification. Nineteen 
different totals were kept by the machine, the keys controlling these totals being 
identified by codes, i.e.: Opening Ceremony, Op.C., — Athletics, Ath., — Box- 
ing, Box., and so on. In these totals the sales of tickets for each sport or special 
event were recorded separately, and thus there was available at all times a record of 
the total sold for each sport. Certain keys on the machine did not affect the sales 
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totals, but merely printed on the tape the letter M, A, or E — for Morning, After- 
noon or Evening — and the code number representing the date of the event. 

In recording an application on the Accounting Machine, the serial number and 
the date were automatically printed; the operator punched the keys representing 
the number of tickets sold, the total value of the tickets, the sport, the code letter 
representing time of day of each event, and the date of each event. This informa- 
tion was printed in a neat line in five different places by the machine, as follows : 


(1) On the permanent tape. 
(2, 3, 4) On three separate sheets of paper inserted by the operator, the 


application itself, the check or money order if any, and the receipt for the money. 
The latter was not issued if the tickets were delivered immediately. 

(5) On a separate coupon automatically delivered by the machine. One 
of these coupons was issued for each event for which one or more tickets were 
purchased on each application. 

The coupons were given to the clerk, who then went along the line of booths 
in which the tickets were kept and exchanged the coupons at the proper booths for 
the tickets purchased. The coupons were retained by the clerks in the booths 
as their record for the tickets issued, and the tickets were then delivered to the 
purchaser and the application placed in the file. 

The same system as that for cash sales was followed with mail orders, except 
that the tickets were delivered to a mail clerk who, after carefully checking the 
order, sent the tickets to the purchaser by registered mail. Arrangements were 
made with the Post Office Department so that the serial number of the application 
was in every case the same as the Post Office registration number. This was of great 
assistance in simplifying the records. Mail orders were filled during a period of 
the day or in the evening when the order clerks at the counter were not busy taking 
care of the public sale, and all mail orders were filled on the day of receipt. This 
saved a duplication of organization, and at the same time assured those ordering 
tickets by mail of seats equally as desirable as those sold over the counter. 

Across one end of the counter provision was made for five windows where 
tickets were sold directly for events that were in particular demand during the 
advance sale, and also for the events of the day during the period of competitions. 
All Complimentary Tickets were authorized by the General Secretary and issued 
on the order of the Office Manager. A complete record of each ticket so issued 
was kept. 

THe Ticket VAULT 

As the tickets were delivered by the printers, they were received at the 

Ticket Vault. Seat charts were prepared and bound in books, one book for each 
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stadium in which events were to be held, and one or more pages for each event 
showing all of the seats in that stadium. These chart books were two and one- 
half by three and one-half feet in size, and contained approximately 224 pages. 
All tickets were checked with the charts by the Ticket Vault Manager, as well 
as by the auditors, and if found to be correct, the sections checked were outlined 
on the charts, and the tickets stored in specially built cabinets in the vault in an 
orderly arrangement so that they could be quickly and easily accessible. Thus, 
by inspecting the charts, it could be seen at a glance what tickets were stored in 
the vault. Each cabinet was filled in the presence of the Vault Manager and a 
representative of the auditors, and locked and sealed by the auditors. 

When tickets were taken out of the cabinets, the seals were broken only by 
ihe auditors in the presence of the Vault Manager. A special cabinet was pro- 
vided for the Vault Manager for which he alone was responsible. Each day he 
prepared for the auditors an estimate of the tickets he would need for that day, 
and together they drew the tickets from the cabinets. The tickets were then 
charged to the Vault Manager, who placed them in his own cabinet. 

As the Vault Manager checked tickets out of the vault for daily sale, he 
received a receipt for the exact number of tickets and their location and blocked 
out the seats so issued with colored crayon on the charts. Thus, at all times during 
the period of sale, the charts indicated exactly the tickets remaining in the vault. 
A complete set of record books was kept in addition to the charts, but the charts 
were the convenient and accurate means of ascertaining the number of tickets 
remaining and their location. 

In the Ticket Sales Office, the tickets were kept in specially constructed racks 
made of wood. These racks folded together and when folded locked like an 
ordinary suitcase. The racks were assigned individually to the ticket clerks, and 
each locked and stored his rack in the vault each night and checked it out each 
morning. This made it unnecessary to check each clerk’s tickets nightly. The 
tickets in the racks were checked two or three times each week by the auditors. 
The coupons exchanged for tickets were collected and checked each night at 
the close of business, by the auditors and representatives of the Organizing 
Committee. 

At any time the auditors wished to make a complete accounting of all tickets 
it was only necessary to count the tickets in the racks and the Vault Manager’s 
cabinet, all others being under seal. 

Each day during the period of the Games, the tickets for the events on the 
following day were collected from the racks and, together with the residue of 
these tickets in the vault, were checked out in sealed sacks to the ticket sellers 
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at the various stadiums. A sufficient number was checked out to the windows at SPORT OR EVENT Lp ee 15000 30000 45000 60000 75000 90000 105000 elo 


the counter in the Ticket Department for the direct sale up until about two hours aan aaa ee Oo on oleae 


before the time set for the event, at which time, if any tickets remained, they CLOSING CEREMONY 1 87,056 


were also checked out to the ticket sellers at the grounds. At the close of each yer Pees 
day at the grounds, the ticket sellers placed their remaining tickets and all of LACROSSE 20,107 


their money in their sacks and sealed them, and the sacks were taken to an oflice ROWING bed be 
rae di | be ee d aco heaae Cana GYMNASTICS 16,949 

at the stadium where the tickets and money were counted. ne Dank colecte EQUESTRIAN SPORTS* 12,277 
the money in an armored truck. Change was provided each ticket salesman, the FIELD HOCKEY 11,986 
ae ag a Opa 7: = WIMMING 8,096 

method for which is described in the chapter on Stadium Administration. Feeane pts 
All unused tickets were returned daily to the Ticket Department, and after BOXING 3,891 


the conclusion of the Games all receipts from the sale of tickets for each event, rae see 
and all unsold tickets, were counted and reconciled with the total number of WEIGHT LIFTING = = 877 


tickets printed, after which all remaining tickets were burned, with the exception 


* Does not include Equestrian events on day of Closing Ceremony. 

of a few preserved for the records. CHART SHOWING AVERAGE ATTENDANCE AT EACH PROGRAMME OF THE VARIOUS SPORTS OR EVENTS 
An idea of the accuracy with which the Ticket Department operated can 

be given by the fact that out of nearly 3,000,000 tickets handled, a total of 


only 142 tickets were finally unaccounted for. 


NUMBER 
15000 30000 45000 60000 75000 90000 105000 | ABMSSIONS 


JULY 101,949 
JULY 45,170 
AUGUST 52,848 SPORT OR EVENT 8000 12000 16000 20000 30000 40000 50000 
AUGUST 45,579 
AUGUST 86,443 ATHLETICS 58,713 


NUMBER 
ADMISSIONS 


GYMNASTICS 17,444 


AUGUST 83,323 CLOSING CEREMONY 6,857 
AUGUST 77,787 LACROSSE 6,711 
AUGUST 85,568 SWIMMING 6,460 
Rat ; 94,213 he HOCKEY ass RIey, 
STRIAN SP " 
AUGUST GSi08S reareel pee 
AUGUST 110,410 CYCLING 2,113 
AUGUST 75,338 OPENING CEREMONY 2,019 
AUGUST 79,977 FENCING 1,850 


AUGUST 107,396 BOXING 907 
eee ee i 712 


AUGUST [4 87,056 WRESTLING 
es WEIGHT LIFTING f 290 
TOTAL DAILY ADMISSIONS — ||1,247,580 = ——— 
TOTAL CHILD ADMISSIONS 130,870 
AVERAGE DAILY ADMISSIONS 77,973 AVERAGE DAILY CHILD ADMISSIONS 8,179 ae ; ae 5 : 
oes not include Equestrian events on day of Closing Ceremony. 


CHART SHOWING THE TOTAL ATTENDANCE EACH DAY AT ALL EVENTS CHART SHOWING CHILD ATTENDANCE AT EACH SPORT OR EVENT 


+—+ 
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ANALYsIS OF ALL TICKET SALES BY Days 


SALES AT SALES AT 
DATE TICKET OFFICE STADIUMS 


on 
Oa 
us 


me U1 bo 
1Tnwown 


Prior to July 1 


[o’e) 


Friday 
Saturday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday | 4,660.50 
Saturday | 4,263.50 4,263.50 
Monday 7,885.00 7,885.00 
Tuesday 8,399.50 8,399.50 
Wednesday 8,035.50 8,035.50 
Thursday 9,700.50 | 9,700.50 
Friday | 10,073.00 : 10,073.00 
Saturday | 9,282.00 2: 9,282.00 
Monday 17,451.50 we eesoe 17,451.50 
Tuesday | 16,774.50 Regt ante 16,774.50 
Wednesday | 21,594.50 5 21,594.50 
Thursday 2,194.00 22,194.00 
Friday 542.50 | 22,542.50 
Saturday | 687.00 24 687.00 
Sunday 6,169.50 6,169.50 
Monday 42,572.00 
Tuesday 142. 47,142.00 
Wednesday | 51,143.; 51,143.50 
Thursday | Sake 51,211.50 
Friday 50,084. 50,084.00 
Saturday $ 966.50 48,345.50 
Sunday 398.5 19,374.00 38,772.50 
Monday Silents 26,167.75 66,741.50 
Tuesday 388.35 22,044.90 59,433.25 
Wednesday | 334. 59,959.50 86,293.50 
Thursday | 30,459.5 26,099.00 56,558.50 
Friday : | 40,177.00 60,579.25 
Saturday 27,265.25 | 27,563.00 54,828.25 
Sunday 384. 50,314.00 55,698.00 
Monday 619. 25,269.00 46,888.00 
Tuesday pl eres 14,542.75 33,664.50 
Wednesday ,846.75 24,826.00 40,672.75 
je, til | Thursday p20 ilies IC NSEOS 28,357.25 
ee ye Friday 841.5 16,271.50 29,113.00 
Gaels Saturday 437.00 26,806.00 36,243.00 
Aug. 14 | Sunday 5 25,045.00 27,124.50 
(Refunds subsequent to Aug. 14 — 1,992.00) (= 11,,992:00) 
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$1,483,535.25 
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FFICIAL delegations to the Games of the Xth Olympiad included members 
of the International Olympic Committee, the National Olympic Com- 
mittees, the International Sports Federations, the Organizing Committee, 

Attachés, members of the various Sports Juries, the participants with their trainers, 
coaches and attendants, and the representatives of the World Press. All had 
much to do in a relatively short time. 


It was of prime importance that all officially accredited persons be properly 


identified in order to be assured of the co-operation and courtesies to which they 
were entitled. It was therefore necessary to provide Credentials which would 
definitely classify each person and be simple enough to be instantly recognized 
wherever presented. Thus all members of the official delegations could be ex- 
tended the requisite freedom to carry on their work efficiently. 
The Official Credentials adopted were divided into two classes: 
I. Badges. 


Il. Tickets of admission to the various stadiums. 


I. BapceEs 


Badges were designed primarily for the purpose of personal identification. 
They consisted of standard medallions finished in gold, silver, or bronze, with 
ribbons attached. Each medallion had an inscription such as “I.0.C.,” “Official,” 
“Press,” etc. Badges for ali Olympic officials were made with the medallion at 
the top, with the ribbon suspended, and were easily distinguished from the badges 
of the Executive Staff, which were designed with the medallions suspended on 


the ribbon. Badges with gold medallions were issued to all members of the Inter- 


national Olympic Committee and the Organizing Committee, and to the presidents 
of the National Committees and the presidents of the International Sports Federa- 
tions; badges with silver medallions were issued to secretaries and members of 
National Committees, secretaries of International Sports Federations, Juries, 
Attachés, and Chefs de Mission; and badges with bronze medallions were issued 
to Team Managers, Athletes and attendants, and to the Press. The color of ribbon 
in each case identified the organization or the sport. 


TEAM 
LACROSSE 


While the above system clearly identified the wearers, an additional Olympic 
ribbon was created, bearing the five Olympic colors in vertical stripes, and this 
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training quarters at the stadium at which the athlete was par- 
ticipating. Thus all athletes were admitted to the athletes’ 
section in Olympic Stadium but only competitors in the swim- 
ming contests, for instance, were admitted to the athletes’ 


ribbon, when attached to a badge, entitled the wearer to special 
privileges and courtesies including admission to the Olympic 
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Village. 

Badges with the Olympic ribbon were issued to members 
of the International Olympic Committee and of the Organiz- 
ing Committee, to officers and members of National Olympic 
Committees, officers of International Federations, and Attachés. 

The identifying ribbons on all Jury Badges were the 
same color as that selected for the Sports Federation they were 
to serve. Therefore, to identify officials or juries of any sport, 
it was only necessary to watch for the standard medallion with 
the identifying ribbon for that sport attached. If the badge 
also had an Olympic ribbon with a gold medallion, the wearer 
was the president of the Federation. If the badge had an 
Olympic ribbon with a silver medallion, the wearer was the 
secretary of the Federation. Or if the badge consisted of 
merely the medallion with the plain piece of identifying 
ribbon, the wearer was a member of the jury of that sport. 


section in the Swimming Stadium, and only boxing contestants 
were admitted to the athletes’ section in the Boxing Stadium. 

Badges for the Executive Staff of the Organizing Com- 
mittee consisted of a piece of Olympic ribbon from which the 
medallion was suspended, the individual’s name or the word 
“Manager” appearing on the medallion. These badges were 
good for admittance at all places at all times and were an in- 
dispensable convenience. Persons wearing badges with their 
individual names printed on the medallion were entitled to 
issue instructions to the staff at any stadium and staff mem- 


a EY mS 


bers were bound to carry out these instructions. However, 
the staff members were obliged to remember the name of the 
person giving the instructions. 

Staff badges for executives in charge of the various 


stadiums were made with the medallion sus- 


None of the badges issued to the In- 

ternational Olympic Committee, National 

Olympic Committees, International Sports Federations, Organ- 
izing Committee, Juries, Attachés or Press were good for admit- 
tance at the gates of any of the stadiums, all persons to whom 
these badges were issued being also given regular tickets of — —— : ‘ 


pended on a ribbon the color of which iden- 


tified the stadium. These were good only 
at the one stadium. The staff title of the wearer, such as ““Man- 
ager,” or “Sports Technical,” was imprinted on the medallion. 
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A ee TICKETS OF ADMISSION 


The badges issued to Chefs de Mission, Team Managers, 
Coaches and Attendants, and to the Athletes were good for 
admittance at all places the wearers were entitled to go, in- 
cluding the Olympic Village. These badges were all serially 

: aii ac bra : == and places reserved in the Stadium as follows : 
numbered on the medallions and were easily distinguished. = = 
: : ze, é = “Stand A. For Members of the International Olympic 
Badges of the Chefs de Mission and Team Managers bore oe & i ee M acl at ibe Sa 


a short piece of dark blue ribbon. They entitled the wearers “Stand B. For the Presidents of the National Olympic 
Committees and the Presidents of the International 


The Protocol (Section XXVI) makes these provisions 
for Reserved Seats: 
“Apart from the big stand reserved for the Press, invitation 
cards must be sent out by the Organizing Committee 
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to enter the dressing rooms and the athlete sections in the 
stands at all stadiums. Each athlete’s badge had a short piece 
of the colored ribbon attached, indicating the sport in which 
the athlete was a competitor. As provided by the Protocol, 


Federations and their families. 
“Stand C. For Members of the National Olympic Com- 
mittees and their guests — one ticket to be allotted for 
these badges were good for admission to the athletes’ section ~ ee Ss aces compeiies Pane ee Ss os 
: a niaemn : ‘ a twenty and a minimum of four. For the official dele- 
in the Olympic Stadium and to the athletes’ section and the € eit: 
, > gate of each sport in which a country is represented. 
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For Secretaries of International Federations. For 
Members of Committees of the Organizing Committee. 

“Stand D. For Members of the various juries. Also 1500 
places for athletes near the winning posts.” 


The Protocol requires places in the other stadiums as 
follows: 


“For the Press and occupants of Stands A and B. One 
stand to which shall be admitted, as far as places will 
allow, the occupants of Stands C and D. Places for 
the competitors in the sport which is then taking place, 


but not for other competitors.” 


At each stadium four sections were set apart and desig- 
nated as follows: 


(1) Tribune. (3) Press Section. 
(2) Section AA. (4) Athletes’ Section. 


Tickets similar in design to the Olympic Stadium Pass were printed, purple 
in color and contained in leather cases, admitting the holder to the designated 
section in each stadium. (No tickets were printed for the Athletes’ Section as 
the athletes were admitted on their badges.) In the lower left-hand corner the 


specific seat location in the Olympic Stadium was designated, and in the lower 
right-hand corner the section to which the ticket admitted in all other stadiums 
was designated. 

In the Olympic Stadium, a special loge section was constructed for the 
Tribune, consisting of loges furnished with chairs. All seats in the Tribune were 
specifically reserved. At all stadiums except Olympic Stadium, a special section 
was reserved in the Tribune for members of the International Olympic Committee, 
who were identified by means of their badges after they were 
admitted to the stadium. The tickets admitting to these special 
sections were called Official Passes, and each was a passepartout. 


Obviously, it was unnecessary to make the sections, ex- 
cept in Olympic Stadium, large enough to accommodate, at 
one time, all to whom tickets were issued. There were many 
events going on simultaneously and those entitled to these 
tickets would not all go to the same stadium for the same event. 


There was, besides, such a large number of Official Passes 
issued that should a corresponding number of seats be re- 
served at each stadium as there were tickets issued, there would 
have been no room left for the public at the smaller stadiums, 
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and the sections reserved for the officials would have been 


only partially filled. It was necessary, therefore, to estimate 
in advance the size of the section to reserve at each stadium. 
This was done as shown in the table on page 121. 


Tickets similar to the Official Passes, and enclosed in 
leather cases, were made for accredited representatives of the 
Press. They were printed in yellow with the word “Press” 
across the face of each ticket. In the lower left-hand corner 
was the specific seat location in Olympic Stadium, and in 
the lower right-hand corner was printed, “All Other Stadiums, 
Press Section.” The Press Tickets were good at all stadiums 


and the specific seats or sections were reserved accordingly 
at each stadium. 

In accordance with the Protocol, Official Passes were 
issued to all officials and to each National Olympic Com- 
mittee in the ratio of one ticket for each ten athletes entered in the Games, 
with a maximum of twenty and a minimum of four. Although not provided for 
in the Protocol, complimentary tickets for individual events were also issued to 
each National Olympic Committee. These were for athletes who wished to attend 
competitions in sports other than their own sport, to which they were admitted 
on their badges, and for special guests of the National Olympic Committees. The 
number of tickets issued to each National Olympic Committee for this purpose was 
based upon the size of its team entered in the Games. At the Olympic Stadium 
there was a minimum of four and a maximum of twenty tickets for each event 
issued to each Committee, and this number was reduced slightly for outside 
stadiums where there was a limited seating capacity. The total of such tickets 
issued to all Committees amounted to 22,204. 


DIsTRIBUTION OF CREDENTIALS 


Credentials were delivered in large paper envelopes in 
which were enclosed tickets of admission, ribbon badges, com- 
memorative medals, the printed booklet of information issued 


by the Organizing Committee, the Programme of the Games, 
maps of the city, and in certain cases an Auto Pass and in- 


vitations to social events. 

At first consideration of the problem of the distribution 
of Credentials, it was obvious that different methods would 
have to be applied for the distribution to the different groups. 
Credentials were delivered to members of the International 
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Olympic Committee, and to presidents and secretaries of International Federa- 
tions, upon their arrival at their hotels, or if the Organizing Committee had not 
been notified of their arrival, at the time of their first call at the office of the 
Committee. 

Generally speaking, national representatives, including athletes and Na- 
tional Committee members, arrived in groups by special train or by boat. A 
representative of the Credentials Department was sent to meet each group, where 
he got in touch with the Chef de Mission, who furnished him with the complete 
list of names of those in his party and the classification of each individual, 
whether member of National Committee, or athlete, trainer, etc. This list was 
taken to the Credentials Office, where the badges were made up at once and taken 
to the Olympic Village, and there individually delivered to those registered in 
the Village. Badges for officials not registered in the Olympic Village were 
returned to the Credentials Office, where they were either called for by the in- 
dividual or delivered on request to his local residence. 

As it was impossible to complete the appointment of members of the various 
Juries until after the arrival of the delegates for each sport, and because the repre- 
sentatives of the Federations were wholly responsible for the selection of the 
members, as well as for the work of the Juries, it was the policy of the Organizing 
Committee to deliver the Jury Credentials to the representatives of the Federa- 
tion, who then distributed the Credentials on their own responsibility. In all cases 
where this policy was adhered to, it worked out satisfactorily. In one or two 
cases where the Federations deviated from this policy, delay and some mis- 
understanding was the result. The Organizing Committee strongly recommends 
strict adherence to such a policy for future Games. 

As all Credentials were issued, whether by the Organizing Committee or 
by representatives of the Federations, complete records were kept, listing the 
name, the Los Angeles address, the home address, and the classification of each 
individual to whom issued. This register was later used to prepare the lists of 
persons to whom diplomas should be sent. 

The table on pages 122 and 123 shows the various kinds of Credentials used 
at the Games of the Xth Olympiad, with a description of each type and the 


totals issued. 
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